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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
IR PETER LUMSDEN’S criticism on General Komaroft’s 
account of the battle of Pul-i-Khisti was received in 
London on Tuesday, and published on the following day. Sir 
Peter declares the Russian account “incorrect.” The left bank 
of the Khusk has always been Afghan, and the approach of 
Russians and Afghans towards each other was due to the 
Russians only, though “the continued and irritating daily 
attempts to excite hostility convinced Afghans of Russian 
determination to provoke conflict,” and “induced them to ex- 
tend their defensive position.” On the 27th, Colonel Alikhanoff 
with his cavalry pushed, past Pul-i-Khisti, and actually appeared 
four miles in the rear of the Afghan position, where he was 
intercepted, and warned to retire. “The Afghans did all they 
could to avoid collision, and it was solely owing to their 
patience and forbearance during two months of incessant irrita- 
tion that peace has been preserved so long.” As to the statement 
that General Komaroff’s ultimatum was rejected upon English 
advice, the Afghan answer is given textually, and is as follows :— 
“T have duly received your letter regarding the withdrawal of 
certain pickets. As I had received orders from the Governor of 
Herat to consult Captain Yate, who has been deputed to 
Penjdeh by Sir Peter Lumsden, in such matters, I showed him 
your letter. Captain Yate afterwards had an interview with 
Colonel Zakrchewski, and informed me of the conversation which 
had taken place between them. Be it known to ye that I must 
loyally obey the orders I have received from his Highness the 
Ameer. I can in no way do anything contrary to the orders of 
my Sovereign. Of course, in matters of detail, such as altera- 
tions in positions of advanced pickets and vedettes posted in 
front of the troops, I am prepared to come to an arrangement 
with ye with a view to the avoidance of any risk of conflict.” 
The return to that polite reply was a second note, followed in a 
few hours by the Russian attack. 


It is believed that a despatch, requiring the Russian Govern- 
ment to disavow General Komaroff, has been addressed to St. 
Petersburg ; but it is answered in advance by the St. Petersburg 
Gazette, an official journal. The Russian Government considers 
that Sir P. Lumsden derived his information from Afghans, and 
thereforé' adheres firmly to the accounts of its own officers, and 
will decline all apology or explanation. This means, of course, 
war ; and although there may still be some delay, the coolest 
observers have nearly surrendered their last hopes of peace. 
The Russian journals have evidently received a hint to prepare 
the public mind, and dwell on the necessity of seizing Herat 
with such accord that the idea is probably inspired. In that 
case the seizure of Herat has been ordered, and we ought in the 
course of next week to hear the result of the attempt. The 
news would be sent to Quetta and Cabul at once, and ought to 
reach the nearest Indian telegraph station in four days at 
farthest. It is, of course, impossible for English troops to pre- 









vent the attack, and the only hope of foiling it rests in the 
courage with which the Afghans may defend the city. It is 
wretchedly-prepared ; but with walls to defend, and no heavy 
artillery against them, the Afghans should fight well. 








In view of all these circumstances, and probably of many 
more not yet known to the public, Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday 
demanded a War Credit of eleven millions. He read himself in 
the Lower House, and Lord Granville read in the Upper House, an 
identical paper, stating that the Government required £4,500,000 
for past operations in the Soudan, and for railway works at 
Suakim and Berber. They intended, however, while holding 
the port on the Red Sea, and the interior as far as Sinkat, and 
the Nile up to Wady Halfa, to give up the idea of an early 
advance on Khartoum; and with the Army of the Soudan, 
strengthened by a force from England, to form a reserve for 
India, in addition to the reinforcements called for by the 
Viceroy. A whole Corps d’Armée will, in fact, be thus ready 
asareserve. A sum of £500,000 will be wanted for the trans- 
port of this Corps d’Armée, and £6,000,000 for other prepara- 
tions for war, of which £4,000,000 will be for military and 
£2,000,000 for naval charges. Mr. Gladstone never mentioned 
Russia, and ended with a hope that peace might be preserved ; 
but the House fully understood his meaning, and when he sat 
down all men felt that the hope of peace was slight. 


This impression was deepened om Thursday, when, in reply 
to various questions, the Premier refused all information, 
because “the Government is engaged in a correspondence of 
extreme gravity.” The House, of course, very properly sup- 
ported this decision, more especially as it was clearly informed 
that no reticence would be preserved as to the Soudan; and its 
self-control will be appreciated by the country. At the same 
time, we trust that the necessity for this reticence will not last 
much longer. There are disadvantages in secrecy as well as 
advantages, and an absolute refusal of information diminishes 
the heartiness of popular support. In particular, it may be 
questioned whether the cloud which covers the relations between 
India and the Ameer might not expediently be lifted. At present, 
there is a notion abroad that the Ameer hesitates to permit a 
British advance through Afghanistan, and even declines to accept 
English aid in repairing the fortifications of Herat. That im- 
pression must be in its essence unfounded; but its existence 
causes much anxiety, and a depressing doubt whéther, under 
such circumstances, it is possible to touch Russia. The fog will 
be lifted the moment the final decision is made; but a fog does 
not raise the spirits of men who are listening for the cannon. 
Mr. Gladstone on Thursday appeared sensible of this himself, 
and we trust that next week he will be able, if Russia still 
refuses to recede, to place the whole truth more clearly before 
the country. 


The anger of the Russian Press at the British occupation of 
Port Hamilton is not unnatural. They attach great importance 
to their position at the mouth of the Amoor, the only port they 
possess in the open water, and keep a fleet there which, as they 
think, dominates the North Pacific, and might threaten Aus- 
tralia. It was not of much use in the last Russian war; but 
it escaped safely from Admiral Elliott, through, it is believed, 
its officers’ knowledge of the then unsurveyed waterway 
between Saghalien and the mainland. The quick road 
outwards for this fleet lies, however, through the Straits which 
separate Corea and Japan; and, by taking possession of the islet 
of Port Hamilton, under some grant, we presume, from Japan, 
the British dominate this Strait, and will be able to watch all 
Russian Naval movements. The Russians, therefore, demand 
the evacuation of Port Hamilton, which, however, the Admiralty, 
under the circumstances, is not likely to concede. There may be 
points, like the defence of Singapore, on which the First Lord is 
too confiding, but the, situation is studied more closely than 
irresponsible critics are aware. 
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The air is full of rumours about the intention of the Sultan 
to enforce the neutrality of the Dardanelles by sinking any men- 
of-war which may pass without his permission. It is said that 
Germany and Austria have urged him to take this conrse, 
that Russia has threatened him with war, and that he is himself 
disposed to avenge on England the slights he has suffered in 
Egypt. It is just possible that Austria may want an excuse 
for annexing Bosnia, or descending to Salonica; but it is more 
probable that the German Powers will witness the duel between 
Russia and England with silent gratification, and with no wish 
that Russia should win. The Hungarians will prevent any 
assistance being given to Russia. As to the Porte, it 
dreads Russian friendship, and would find it difficult to 
rouse Mussulman feeling, without which it is powerless, on 
the Russian side. If the worst comes to the worst, nobody 
except England can offer Turkey a small loan; and with a 
stnall loan—of which the Palace will appropriate a fifth—the 
soldiers’ arrears can be paid, the Roumelian frontier can be 
protected, and the Sultan will be released from his dread of 
military revolt. There is not much in this talk of the Dar- 
danelles, not to mention that we can imprison the Turks in their 
own waters, stop the Egyptian tribute, and declare Candia, Egypt, 
and Tripoli independent. The Italians would like the wardship 
of that Pashalic. 

On Thursday morning, at 10.45 a.m., a room in the Adiniralty, 
occupied by the Assistant Secretary, Mr. E. W. Swainson, was 
blown-up from the inside. My. Swainson sustained a severe 
concussion of the brain, the room was wrecked, and the windows 
were blown-out. It was, of course, assumed that the outrage 
was Fenian, and the material dynamite; but by the latest 
accounts much doubt has been thrown upon this view. The 
walls were not injured as they would have been by dynamite, 
and fragments of the clockwork of an infernal machine have 
been discovered. Until Mr. Swainson is sufficiently recovered 
to give evidence, much must remain uncertain; but at present 
it is believed that a man, whether a private enemy or a Fenian 
is uncertain, penetrated into his room before the officers of the 
house arrived, and placed a machine upon his bookcase, 
timed to explode a parcel of gun-cotton, or a very small 
quantity of dynamite, after his arrival. Private vengeance 
of that kind is unusual in this country; but it seems 
improbable that Fenians would have: selected a subordinate 
officer for attack, or have employed a machine calculated to do 
such a moderate amount of mischief. Itis even possible that 
Mr. Swainson was examining some model of a torpedo submitted 
to the Admiralty by an inventor. 


Lord Salisbury has been making speeches in Wales, at 
Wrexham and at Welskpool, in which he has said nothing new, 
but has expressed his feelings towards the Government with 
something less, perhaps, than his usual bitterness. ‘“ When 
Lord Beaconsfield left office,” he told his audience at Wrexham 
on Tuesday, “ we were friends with all the world,” the fact 
being that he had sowed the seeds of our existing difficulties 
in all parts of the world, had made the Afghans our bitter 
enemies, the Russians eager for an opportunity of quarrel, the 
French jealous, the Boers rebels, had left a chaos in South 


Africa, and Egypt far advanced towards bankruptcy and 


mutiny. Lord Salisbury was full of wrath that the Govern- 
ment had retired from Candahar, though, if we were now 
occupying Candahar, the Afghans would certainly be in strict 
alliance with Russia to turn us out, and our position would be 
vastly more critical than it now is. He recalled the time when 
Lord Aberdcen’s Government was dismissed from office for its 
incompetence, and forgot to say that Lord Palmerston, who 
succeeded it, was really at the bottom of the policy for which 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government was dismissed, and that Lord 
Palmerston’s management of the Crimean War was all but as 
bungling as Lord Aberdeen’s, and incompetent to the last 
degree compared with the war administration of the present 
Government. But in those days Oppositions were uot so acrid 
as the Opposition led by Lord Salisbury. 


On Wednesday, at Welshpool, Lord Salisbury told his 
audience that the storm through which we were passing was a 
heavy one, but that Englishmen were not inclined on that account 
“to place unlimited confidence in an incompetent steersman 
and a fighting crew ;”’ and that the “collective incompetence ” 
of the Government has enabled them to purchase “dishonour ” 
at a heavier price than was ever paid for it before. He then 
went on to complain of the Government for not having appointed 

° 








a Commission to inquire into the depression of trade. He wag 
anxious, however, to explain that he did not contemplate among 
the possibilities of the future the imposition of any duty upon 
corn (after that, will not Mr. Lowther set up for himself ?), byt 
that possibly it might be right to tax imported luxuries, ang 
that certainly it would be right to found the general taxation 
of the country more upon ail kinds of property, personal as 
well as real, so that instead of paying the school-rate, for 
instance, on the rent of houses alone, it should be paid in 
future, as the Income-tax is paid, by a per-centage on all available 
means. Lord Salisbury appeared to favour the idea of admitting 
all Colonial goods duty-free, however high the taxation the 
Colonies put on British goods; and he enunciated a very 
remarkable conviction of his, that all infidels are Liberals, 
which is about as true and about as false as that all idiots are 
Liberals. So far as infidels are without faith of any kind in 
the government of the world, they are incapable of true 
Liberalism, and, in point of fact, are rather oftener Tories than 
Liberals. With a shot at the Peace Party, and a sneer at the 
array of inspectors, whom he called ‘inquisitors,” Lord 
Salisbury wound-up his speech. 


Lord Carnarvon and Sir R. Cross have both been delivering 
party addresses, the former to a Conservative meeting yester- 
day week at Oldham, and the latter on Wednesday last to a 
large Conservative gathering at Bury St. Edmunds. All these 
addresses enumerate charges against the Government so 
like each other, that they remind us of that reader of the 
morning’s lesson in College Chapel, who, when he had to recite 
the names of the instruments in Nebuchadnezzar’s orchestra, at 
the sound of which every man was to fall down before the 
golden image, impatiently shortened the list of cornet, 
tlute, harp, saekbut, &c., into “the band as_ before,” to 
which formula he steadily adhered throughout the chapter. 
Lord Carnarvon and Sir R. Cross might very usefully have 
adopted a like abbreviation. South Africa, Australia, India, 
Egypt, Afghanistan, Russia, France,—in relation to all parts 
of the world alike, the chorus of accusations is raised, and in 
relation to all parts of the world alike, Conservatives are 
exhorted to bow down to the wonderful image of that Conserva- 
tive policy which Lord Beaconsfield set-up. Only Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who has also been speaking at the Criterion Restau- 
rant to a Working-men’s Constitutional Association, is evidently 
a little weary of the discordant instrumental band of Conserva- 
tive accusation, and talks rather more rationally. And just for 
that reason Sir Stafford Northcote is crowed down by Conserva- 
tive shrieks. ee 

On Tuesday the Redistribution Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, and Sir Charles Dilke, who has managed the Bill 
admirably, and has obtained credit from all sides for his tact as 
well as for his complete mastery of the details of the Bill, 
thanked the Committee for the support they had given him, and 
indulged the hope that the Bill, when it became law, would be 
worthy of the labour they had bestowed upon it. Of course, a 
Bill on which the two sides of the House are agreed, does not 
test the statesman in charge of it by a test as severe as a Bill 
fiercely opposed by the Opposition. But still, the mass of 
detail, and the number of local prepossessions appealed to by 
this Redistribution Bill, have been a very serious test both of 
knowledge and address, and Sir Charles Dilke has stood the 
test to the satisfaction of all parties. Even the Irish Irrecon- 
cilables have found nothing which they could even pretend to 
call insulting or offensive in his demeanour; and this they cer- 
tainly would have found, if there had been only a grain of 
reality to a hundredweight of suspicious fancy in the accusation. 


The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Ireland has 
been, on the whole, a great success; but there were small 
hostile demonstrations of no account in Tralee, Listowell, and 
Limerick, and of these feeble demonstrations Mr. O’Brien, M.P., 
made as much as possible at the meeting of the National League 
on Tuesday. “There was no loyalty,” he said, “in Ireland for 
an English Prince; and wherever the Prince would go through- 
out the country, there would not be wanting evidence to remind 
him that the sincere and earnest prayer of the Irish people 
was that the British Empire would be sunk for twenty-four 
hours to the bottom of the sea.” How you sink an empire to 
the bottom of the sea, and how you are to keep it there 
for twenty-four hours, it would take an Irishman of Mr. 
O’Brien’s tremendously lawless fancy to explain. Perhaps this 
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feat suggests itself as easy to Mr.*O'’Brien, because it is cer- 
tainly easy for Irishmen to set-up an Irish empire in the clonds ; | 
and they forget that itis much more difficult to put a real thing | 
where they would like it to be, but where it is not, than to put | 
an unreal thing where it is, and always will be,—in the limbo of 
obscure impossibilities. 


Lord Derby moved, on Thursday, the second reading of the 
Bill to give a Federal Council to Australasia, and defended his | 
eccentric thirty-first clause, which permits any one Colony to | 
abandon the Confederation when it will,—that is, any one stick 
to slip out of the bundle,—on the ground that as the Colonies 
themselves have struck out of the Bill all power to tax the 
various Colonies for carrying into effect the decisions of the 
Council, the federation proposed is so imperfect that there may | 
as well be reserved to each Colony the right to abandon the 
federation at pleasure. That we cannot see; for though, under 
its present form, the Bill would throw the expense of everything 
that was done on the Colonies who wished it done, still the 
Federation would have the right to order its being done; and 
the Colonies which did not contribute to it could, at least, not 
prevent it. But if any Colony may detach itself when it pleases, 
the decisions arrived at by the Federation would have no binding 


‘ power at all. Suppose, for instance, that some of the Colonies are 


willing to pay for a Federal Fleet, but that New South Wales 
declines to contribute, the Federal Fleet could still be established, 
and might save New South Wales from invasion, in spite of the 
indifference of New South Wales; but if New South Wales 
may detach herself altogether from the Confederation, the Federal 
Fleet would not be able to refit in Port Philip, however essen- 
tial such an operation were to the safety of the Colony, and 
therefore of all the Colonies. We should have thought it far 
wiser to insist on the compulsory character of the tie, if the tie 
be once consented to; and that New South Wales should hold 
aloof altogether, rather than join a Confederation only for the 
purpose of embarrassing it. 





Lord Carnarvon supported Lord Derby’s thirty-first clause 
with a vehemence much greater than Lord Derby’s, a vehemence 
which we hardly understand. A bundle of sticks, any one of 
which may untie the string which binds them all, does not 
seem to us to be in any-useful sense a bundle. We 
suppose the whole mystery depends on the feeling between 
New South Wales, the oldest and somewhat the richest Colony, 
though not the one which has the best Budget to boast of, feels 
for Victoria, which is the most populous and the most rapidly 
increasing. Now, of course, we would not force any member of 
the Confederation into the Confederation against its will. At 
the same time, to let it come in and go out at pleasure seems to 
us a kind of Confederation much too inchoate to be called Con- 
federation at all. The Bill was read a second time in the House 
of Lords without a division. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, in answer to Mr. 
Lewis, who appeared to share in the preternatural suspicious- 
ness of Lord Randolph Churchill as to the free breakfasts to 
the unemployed, the Attorney-General read a letter from Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell, M.P. (the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board), describing the origin of the free break- 
fasts given to the unemployed, the wholly non-political character 
of them, the presence at them of politicians of both parties, and 
the position of the men who get the benefit of them, none 
of whom are voters; and the Attorney-General declared that 
he had assured Mr. Russell that under the circumstances the 
breakfast could not be regarded as any evasion at all of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. So the breakfast was given, and Mr. 
Russell will not get a single additional vote at Fulham in con- 
sequence, unless, indeed, from those who feel that a kind heart 
is in some sense an additional recommendation for a politician. 
We hardly know how far suspiciousness may yet undermine the 
character of Englishmen, when we read the catechisings of 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Lewis. 


Dr. Crichton Browne is very angry that Mr. Mundella, Lord 
Aberdare, and others do not attach very much value to the 
answers which children in Elementary Schools give to questions 
put to them on the subject of their headaches, and suggests, in 
Thursday’s Times, that it is just as unreasonable to doubt Mr. 
Brudenell Carter’s statistics as to the number of children in 
schools who are short-sighted. Dr. Crichton Browne does not 
show much knowledge of human nature in comparing the two 
classes of statistics. Children asked how often they have head- 





aches feel that headaches give them importance, and are quite 
sure to exaggerate immensely the number and severity of their 
headaches. -But children asked to say what they see at a 
particular distance, are just as anxious to show that they do see 
clearly, as they are, when questioned about headaches, to make 
themselves out invalids entitled to compassion. In the case of 
sight, the competitive instinct tells on behalf of making the 


| best of their sight. In the case of headaches, the competitive 
| instinct tells on behalf of making the worst of their headaches. 


Consequently, the former statistics are trustworthy and the 
latter are not. 

We noticed last week the suppression of the Bosphove 
Egyptien as a very stupid affair. The journal, besides being 
intensely anti-English, is said to have been somewhat obscene; 
bat it was not suppressed for offences either against England 
or morality, but for republishing a proclamation from the 
Mahdi, inviting Egyptians to rebel. The French Govern- 
ment has taken up the cause of the Bosphore, with a bitterness 
which seems to mark a determination to pick a quarrel. M. de 
Freycinet, being ashamed of his client, says nothing about the 
suppression, but declares the visit of the Police and the disre- 
gard shown to the French Consul an outrage, and demands the 
dismissal of the, official who sigucd the order; that is, in 
effect, demands the resignation of Nubar Pasha. Nubar has 
fallen back upon the Porte, which declares him in the 
rigit, and upon England, which is negotiating in his behalf. 
The affair looks trivial; but it is asserted on good authority 
that the French Government, seeing Great Britain in dispute 
with Russia, perceives an opportunity, and is disposed to make 
of the affair an international question. Of course, if the 
law was broken, redress must be accorded; but the demand for 
a change in the Egyptian Ministry is preposterous, and must be 
resisted, all the more because the French Press is indulging in 
talk about the necessity for sending a fleet to exact reparation 
at Alexandria. That would mean war, and is improbable; but 
there is some design at the back of this violence. 


Lord Tennyson published in Thursday’s Times a bit of 
doggerel which his many and warm admirers will greatly regret. 
It is addressed apparently to the Government, and is a hypo- 
thetical denunciation of them, if they have neglected the Navy, 
for having done so. The denunciation, though couched in the con- 
ditional—to Conservatives we might almost say the optative— 
mood (so earnestly do they seem to hope that the charges brought 
against the Ministry in relation to the Navy are true), had 
better have been levelled straight at them. These hypothetical 
denunciations are not poetical; and unless Lord Tennyson was 
sufficiently sure of the neglect to assume it as true, he should not 
have attempted a poetical invective atall. As it is,his verses 
make a very lame invective, remiuding us rather of Mr. Silas 
Wegg than of Lord Tennyson. As we read its inarticulate 
wrath, and its limping prediction of the “kicks” of the mob, 
we cannot but say of Lord Tennyson, as Dickens said of his 
unpoetical hero, “he declines and he falls.” 


A very bad case of bullying has occurred at King’s College. 
A little boy of twelve, named C. I’. Bourdas, was on the 10th 
inst. taken ill. As he grew worse, Dr. Lynch, who attended 
him, suspected a blow, and the child, after exacting a promise 
that Dr. Stokoe should not be told, stated that twelve of the 
big boys in Mr. Ellis’s form had stationed themselves in the 
corridor, and struck each small boy as he passed with their fists. 
He had been twice so treated before, and this time he suffered 
so severely that he died of concussion of the spine. He wasa 
perfectly healthy lad. ‘The jury found a verdict of death 
by misadventure, adding a rider to condemn “the evident 
want of supervision over the boys during the interval of 
school-hours.” We cannot imagine why the verdict was not 
manslaughter, which would have compelled the police to make 
a rigid investigation of the case, and examine the twelve boys 
implicated. They intended, no doubt, only to enjoy a little 
cruelty; but a police investigation would have brought home 
both to them and to the masters that the torture of small boys, 
if an exhilarating, is not a safe amusement. If they had beaten 
a cat in the same way they would all have been sent to prison. 
A child in a school where such things can occur without the 
master’s knowledge has absolutely no redress, for he can neither 
defend himself nor appeal for protection without the certainty 
of worse befalling him. = 

Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 95 to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— > 
WAR OR PEACE ? 


‘HE men who believe in peace have become few, and her 
Majesty’s Ministers are, we cannot but believe, not to be 
counted among them. The financiers who dread a fall still 
contrive to spread reports, most of them pure inventions, 
intended to show that Russia has valuable allies; there are 
still a few politicians who cannot believe that Mr. Gladstone 
—in reality, a proud old Scotchman with a profound faith in 
English resources—has any fight in him; and there is the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, who can believe in anything ; 
but the majority of competent mankind see war in the im- 
mediate distance. All the few facts of the week tend to that 
conclusion. Both Governments are arming as rapidly as ever, 
the Russian in particular having commenced a movement of 
troops to Asia, upon a scale which its Treasury will feel at 
once, and having ordered its fleet in the Baltic to be placed in 
fighting trim. The language of the Russian Press has become 
decidedly warlike ; and M. Katkoff, the most influential of 
Russian publicists, demands the abolition of the Treaty of 
Paris, and the restoration by the British of Port Hamilton in 
the Corea. A despatch from M. de Giers, dated April 12th 
(March 30th, Old Style), has been published, in which 
the Russian Foreign Minister, so far from making any con- 
cessions as to the attack upon the Afghans, insinuates, in a 
way unusual among diplomatists who mean peace, that the 
ultimate cause of all the mischief was the “ military character 
given to Sir Peter Lumsden’s mission,’—a figment, Sir 
Peter having no force with him except the indispensable 
escort necessary to protect him against the banditti of the 
Steppe, who acknowledge neither Czar, nor Shah, nor Ameer. 
Some doubt has been thrown on the authenticity of this de- 
spatch, which is badly translated ; but it is admitted by friends 
of Russia to be authentic. General Komaroff’s men have been 
decorated, if he himself has not been; and all Russian agents 
maintain (vide Pall Mall Gazette, on any evening) that he 
acted in perfect good faith, and for purposes of self-defence. 
Sir Peter Lumsden’s long-expected explanation has, however, 
arrived, and shows conclusively that General Komaroff sought 
a collision with the Afghans; that Colonel Alikhanoff, a 
Russianised Mussulman under his command, was sent to 
provoke them to combat; and that the story of the 
English having incited them to refuse Russian demands 
rests upon no evidence. The Afghan leader, in his reply 
to the Russians, mentions a conversation with Captain 
Yate, after which the latter sought the Russian Chief of 
the Staff; but he says nothing of advice, and pleads 
nothing but his own Sovereign’s commands, The battle 
of Pul-i-Khisti was, in fact, an unprovoked attack, intended 
to teach “insclent” Afghans and “ arrogant” Englishmen 
that, whether right was or was not with the Czar, material 
strength was upon his side alone. Finally, Mr. Gladstone on 
Tuesday night asked the House of Commons for a War Credit 
of eleven millions, postponed the Budget to the last day 
of April—an unprecedentedly late date—obviously because 
Mr, Childers’s financial proposals would be governed by the 
replies received from St. Petersburg, and read a carefully- 
prepared statement in which, although he never once mentioned 
Russia, he contrived to make the policy of his Government 
sufficiently clear. 

Upon the general character of this policy there will, we 
think, be little dispute, because it is, under all the circumstances, 
the only one which could be adopted. The British Govern- 
ment, as the ally of the Ameer of Afghanistan and the pro- 
tector of India from foreign invasion, is bound to demand 
reparation for an unprovoked aggression upon Afghan troops, 
and to obtain assurances upon which it can rely that the 
Emperor of Russia is not intending to threaten positions 
deemed by its military advisers, and by the Indian Government, 
essential to the safety of its great dependency. At present, 
the evidence is that the Czar does intend to threaten 
them. There is no escape from these obligations with- 
out derogation from a position essential to our own honour 
and to the welfare of a fifth of the human race; and 
the Government, therefore, if redress is refused, must 
support its demands by force. In order to do so, the Govern- 
ment brings the Soudanese War to a halt; and, without 
abandoning Suakim or relinquishing the defence of the 
Egyptian frontier if attacked, announces that it postpones or 
abandons advance upon Khartoum, and releases so many of its 
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troops in the Nile Valley, that, with other troops now under 
orders at home, a complete corps @armee will be ready in 
reserve, if needed, to support the Indian Viceroy. The 
Soudanese War, in short, pauses in the presence of a mightier 
conflagration, as the war with China paused in 1857 ip 
the presence of the Indian Mutiny. Pekin was entered 
notwithstanding that pause. The two entrances to the 
Soudan, by Suakim and by the Nile route, will be 
retained and improved; but for the present the limits 
of occupation will be the hill station of Sinkat upon the 
Suakim-Berber road, and Wady Halfa upon the Nile, rail. 
ways to both being pushed on as rapidly as possible with 
English money. For the rest, the Government, while stil] 
hoping for peace with all Powers, pays-off its Soudanese bills 
with £4,500,000, and asks £6,500,000 for further prepara. 
tions for war, of which £4,000,000 will be devoted to military 
charges, and the remainder to improvements in the Navy, and 
to a particular expense of £500,000 required for transporting 
the Soudanese Army to another place—the most significant 
sentence in the whole manifesto. So hopeless does Mr. Glad- 
stone feel of peace, that he asks not only for permission to 
withdraw British forces from the Soudan, which is implicitly 
conceded, if the credit is granted upon his explanations of 
Tuesday; but asks for the money needful to transport them to 
Kurrachee, to be ready to play their part in the grand Asiatic 
struggle. 

We do not believe that there will be any opposition to the 
policy thus shadowed forth, not in a speech, but in a mani- 
festo read from a paper in both Houses, in order to show 
clearly that it was no utterance of the Premier alone, but the 
deliberate decision of his Government as a whole. As to the 
necessity for the preparations we are practically all agreed, 
—the number of prominent men outside Ireland who will 
condemn them being probably less than one in ten,—and 
preparations can only be made with money, the re 
sponsibility for the amounts resting with the Government. 
Much must already have been spent, for the Depart- 
ments have been busy for weeks in riveting all weak 
links in the armour of the country, and the vote in no way 
precipitates a declaration of war. If Russia recedes, the 
money, or any balance not expended, will go back to the 
Treasury, and be counted in the Revenue. It is only about 
the withdrawal from the Soudan that there will be discussion; 
and although the Opposition promise a debate upon that 
subject, it can come to nothing. Under any circumstances, the 
rough common-sense of the English people would object, as the 
statecraft of the Roman Senate did, to prosecute two wars at once, 
if one of them could be avoided; and in this case the circum- 
stances are not pressing. In our habitual self-depreciation, 
we have failed to recognise clearly how much has been already 
accomplished. So far from the effort to relieve Khartoum 
having been a total failure, it is certain that it has seriously 
embarrassed the Mahdi, and possible that it may have crushed 
him. The impact of the blows struck in the Desert, especially 
by Sir Herbert Stewart’s force at Abou Klea, and by General 
Graham’s force when resisting the surprise of March 22nd, has 
been far greater than was suspected—so great that, had the im- 
pression made followed a pitched battle, instead of a series of 
skirmishes, soldiers would have claimed for themselves a sur- 
passing victory. Everywhere, the Arab faith in victory has 
been shaken, everywhere it is reported that the white magic 
is invincible; and while Osman Digna is abandoned by his 
followers, and the Hadendowa tribe refuses to pursue a contest 
which should live in its traditions for ever, the internal 
enemies of the Mahdi have plucked-up heart to face him in 
the field, and have taken away from him El Obeid, his Medina. 
The intelligence of the success of his enemies comes from too 
many sources to be wholly false. This success may be short- 
lived, and Mahommed Ahmed may recover his prestige, and 
with it that of Osman Digna, or his successors may prove more 
dangerous than himself, their ranks suddenly throwing-up a 
real soldier who can move at thirty miles a day; but before 
danger can be acute there must be union in the Soudan, 
and the fighting-men of the Desert have occupation for a 
twelvemonth. Before that ends we shall know where we are, 
and the Russian War will either be over or the nation will 
have developed its fighting-strength, and will be waging war 
with forces to which the defeat of a Mahdi will be but an 
episodical struggle. It is in the beginning, not at the end, 
that we English want every man; and unless the Mahdi, 
again victorious, could suddenly march upon the coast or 
upon Egypt, the loss of time will make little difference to 
our power of resistance. We shall hold Egypt more strongly 
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than ever, and the two gates to the Southern deserts will 
remain for a twelvemonth open. The pause would be a wise 
one even were it not inevitable; and, considering the number 
of our trained troops, the drafts which the distances in Central 
Asia will make upon our supply of men, and the English 
incapacity for attending fully to two things at once, it was 
practically inevitable. The struggle upon which we are about 
to enter, although unavoidable unless Russia recedes, is not 
one to be undertaken with a light heart, or without 
that concentration cf energy which, with men of the Teutonic 
kind, is a condition of success. Russian poverty will not 
prevent her placing huge battalions in the field, and we are 
not yet sure how the Sepoys will bear themselves in the 
presence of a white enemy. If they can only guard communi- 
cations, which we do not affirm, the work must be done by 
Englishmen, with the aid of the Sikh, Ghoorka, and Pathan 
Regiments, who, taken together, make-up to-day less than 
50,000 men. Recruiting in England grows rapid when once 
we are under fire; but in the outset of the long, dreary, and 
wasteful, though inevitable, struggle, we shall have no regi- 
ments to spare, even for work more immediately imperative 
than the pacification of the Soudan. 


THE DEMOCRACY AND THE CitISIs. 


OTHING strikes a quiet observer more than the absence 
of sensation with which the Teutonic races approach 
great conflicts, even when, as in the case of the Civil War in 
America and of the Franco-German War, it is the nation 
which will have to suffer, and not merely or even chiefly the 
richer and more powerful classes in the nation. Till the 
attack on Fort Sumter, the North remained so quiet that very 
few persons on this side of the Atlantic believed that they 
were in the least disposed to undertake the burden of a great 
war. Indeed, long after that, it was confidently held here that 
the North would never endure a continuation of the great, 
and at first apparently useless, sacrifices which the Government 
demanded of the Northern States, and that the South would 
win its independence from the sheer reluctance of the North 
to pour out its gold and blood like water. And it was not 
always easy even for observers in the great cities of the 
Northern States to feel sure that this view was incorrect. The 
slow effervescence in the North, the disgust felt at the 
failure of the first great efforts, the chagrin which was every- 
where visible, were mistaken by many, and pardonably mis- 
taken by many, for want of resolution and for a disposition to be 
rid of so unpromising and so gigantic a task. But it was not 
80, The less the North waved the banner, and the more it 
kept a grim sort of silence, the more firm became its 
resolve to finish what it was about; and finish it in a 
wonderfully short time, considering the enormous difficulty 
of the task, it eventually did. Of course, in Germany, at 
the time of the Franco-German War, there was not quite so 
much stolidity as in the United States ten years previously. 
In the first place, the Germans had their common country to 
make, while the Northern States in 1861 regarded their country 
as nearly a hundred years old. And a certain amount of 
effusion is expected from the fermentation which goes to the 
making of a new nation. Again, even the dreadful collision 
Imminent between the French and Germans was a less 
disheartening thing to the Germans than the fraternal 
and, as it was sometimes called, fratricidal struggle between 
two sections of the same great nation was to the Ameri- 
cans, So that we may fairly regard the enthusiasm which 
chaunted the “ Wacht am Rhein ” so freely at the time of the 
Franco-German War as proceeding less from the mere excite- 
ment of war than from the excitement natural to an epoch 
when various sections of the same race were fusing themselves 
into one Empire under the impulse of a sharp conflict with, a 
totally different race. Still, no equally great and epoch- 
making war was surely ever entered upon with a surer, steadier 
tread, and with less preliminary chatter, shrieking, and groan- 
ing, than the German side of the Franco-German War, unless, 
indeed, it was the American Civil War. 

In comparison with such struggles as those to which 
we have referred, the English crises of the last few years 
have beep comparatively trivial. In the first place, in 
England there is no conscription, and therefore the masses 
do not feel that they pay in their own persons, ‘unless 
they choose, the tax on life. In the next place, the 
“silver streak” does -keep off a great deal of panic which 
might otherwise be felt, and to which the French or 
German peoples, in going to war, are fairly liable. And 





in the third place, the character of our worst recent 
dangers, especially of the danger of war with Russia, 
has not been at all comparable to the danger incurred by two 
such close neighbours as France and Germany, or the Northern 
and Southern States of America, when rushing to war. We 
cannot very easily get at Russia, and this makes the character 
of the enterprise look more or less unreal, as compared at least 
with such an enterprise as grappling with a people who are 
only separated from their foe by a bridge of boats. We do 
not, therefore, mean to take credit for any exceptional calmness 
and presence of mind, when we say that the way in which the 
English people has, twice within seven years, accepted the 
prospect of war with Russia as imminent, is additional evi- 
dence that races of the Teutonic stock do not make much fret 
and fume, even over so serious a matter as a great war. Both 
in 1878 and now, there has hardly been a sign of popular 
excitement, in spite of the varied sensations on the Stock Ex- 
change. Even Lord Beaconsfield’s dramatic summons of the 
Indian troops to the Mediterranean, kindled, we think, more in- 
terest on account of the policy it involved, than on account of 
the evidence it appeared to give of warlike intentions. The nation 
was more moved by the prospect of letting Sikhs and Punjabees 
loose on European countries, than by the impression that Eng- 
land was making a.supreme effort to grapple with Russia. On 
Tuesday night, again, Mr. Gladstone’s announcement that the 
Government must have £11,000,000 at once, for extraordinary 
war expenses, was received with a unanimous calm—as if 
nothing in the world were more proper and natural—that does 
not even suggest the prospect of grumblings and complainings 
amongst any appreciable section of the people. In 1854, no 
doubt, it was very different, partly because the House of 
Commons was then felt to represent only a class, and not the 
whole people; partly because the man most responsible for 
that Crimean War was a statesman not trusted by the whole 
people, though he was extremely popular with the class by 
which he was again and again returned to power. Hence, per- 
haps, the declaration of war in 1854 sent such a thrill through 
England as seems to be hardly conceivable now. Doubtless it 
was then a new thing to a great part of the people to find that 
war was possible after the hopes of universal peace which the 
prosperity of recent years had excited in their minds, and the 
Crystal Palace had embodied in a visible superstition. Doubt- 
less, also, there was a shrewd suspicion of the rotten condition 
of things military, which greatly added to the sensation. But 
still, we believe that the main difference between that time 
and this, was the difference between the knowledge that behind 
Parliament now stands a united Democracy, while behind 
Parliament then stood only a somewhat timid and irresolute 
middle class. In 1854 we hardly knew what the Democracy 
might or might not do, if the constituencies of that day got 
us into a war which. the masses should ultimately disapprove. 
Now, we know that what England does, the English people 
are responsible for ; and we know, too, that they are not a peopie 
to ignore that responsibility. The calm with which great under- 
takings like war are contemplated by Teutonic nations, wherever, 
at all events, there is a popular constitution, contrasts remarkably 
with the restlessness with which the same undertakings were 
contemplated by even the same nation when there was no such 
power behind Parliament. Compare the feverish excitement in 
Germany in 1866 on the eve of the war with Austria, with the 
solidity of the great movement of 1870, when it was perfectly 
well-known that all Germany was united, and you see the differ- 
ence ina moment. And the difference is even more curiously 
visible when we compare the unmoved calm of 1878 and 1885 
with the effervescence of nervous anxiety which so many can 
still remember as characteristic of the crisis of 1854. The 
truth is that Teutonic nations, at all events when conscious of 
complete control of their own destinies, do not seem to fret 
much, even over a possible mistake. It is pretty certain from 

the result, that had there been war with Russia in 1878, a 

very great proportion of the people would not have approved 

of that war. Nevertheless, Parliament gave out no sort of 
sign of tremulousness; the great deeps were not stirred; the 

people seemed to think that it would be quite time enough to 

rectify the mistake—had the mistake been committed—when 

the Government should appeal to them for a renewal of their 
trust. In short, everything went on in the most unruffled way, 

though the Government was on the very point of plunging 

us into a war of which the great majority of the people more 

or less disapproved. 

It may be said that this only shows how little a great 
Democracy is conscious of its own will, even if that will 
be thwarted; that such a Democracy has a great inertia 
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in it, which it is very difficult to overcome; that it 
ignores dangers from a kind of apathy, and will not assert 
itself till it be too late. And no doubt, with regard to 
Democracies of the Teutonic type at all events, accusations of 
that kind have some truth; they do act very slowly; they do 
take a good deal of time to make-up their own mind, and when 
they have made it up, they do not always take the trouble to 
express it, unless they are very definitely appealed to, by leaders 
whom they trust. But, at all events, these qualities give 
great solidity to popular Governments. The effect of them is 
that the nation appears to “ move altogether, if it move at all.” 
Governments, while they last, have all the support of a tranquil 
people, who are not easily disturbed, and who, to all appear- 
ance at least, follow the guidance of their leaders even 
in great matters, until they see a clear opportunity of 
changing that guidance, and adopting a guidance they like 
better. In the meantime, the great force of the nation 
is applied to any effort to which the Government wishes to 
apply it. Lord Beaconsfield gets his vote of £6,000,000, Mr. 
Gladstone gets his vote of £11,000,000, and England acts with 
the whole force of a great and rich nation in which divided 
counsels for purposes of this kind hardly exist. Had even 
Lord Beaconsfield gone to yar, the war would have been 
waged with the full strength of the nation, even though so 
soon as he had appealed to the people, guides would have been 
chosen in: his place who might haye terminated the war sooner 
than he would have done. The silent way in which such 
Democracies as the English and American follow their 
leaders, without strife and without excitement, is certainly a 
phenomenon which ought to impress Governments which do 
not rest on popular support. , Especially in a strife between a 
country which is for all practical purposes unanimous, and 
countries honeycombed by treason and discontent, the im- 
pressiveness of such a spectacle as that which England has 
this week displayed should be full of instruction. It is a rash 
thing for a country in which moral volcanoes are at work to 
invite pressure from outside. 


THE “ BOSPHORE EGYPTIEN.” 

TYXUE incident of the Bosphore Egyptien has possibly acquired 

an exaggerated importance ; but it is serious, and is not a 
creditable one to any of the parties concerned, unless it be the 
British Government at home. The Egyptian Government, to 
begin with, has shown but little discretion. There was no par- 
ticular reason for suppressing the offensive paper at this moment, 
more than at any other, and every reason why this moment 
should not have been selected. The conductors of the paper 
had, ever since it started, devoted themselves to abuse of the 
English and of their ally, the Khedive ; and, as usual when 
Frenchmen take the line of attack, had published a great deal 
of false news. The attacks, however, though they wounded 
Egyptian Ministers and irritated the British colony, did no 
serious’ mischief, and might with ordinary fortitude have been 
overlooked. . That this was the case is evident from the fact that 
they were deliberately overlooked, for the decree suppressing the 
paper was issued a year ago, but never executed, the Egyptian 
Premier holding that the annoyance was more endurable than 
the anger which would be created in France by suppressing the 
exponent of *‘the French view.” Nevertheless, he did at last 
suppress the paper, ostensibly because the Dosphore had 
republished a proclamation by the Mahdi calling on all 
Egyptians to rise in insurrection. That publication might 
have occurred in any newspaper in Egypt, for the manifesto 
was a piece of news, and so far as is known, of news accurately 
repoited. The Bosphore did not invent it, or colour it, 
or do anything with it except add, probably very slightly, 
to its general circulation. Nevertheless, Nubar Pasha seized 
that excuse for executing the old decree with a good deal of 
fanfaronade; and it is difficult to believe that his energy was 
not due, in part at all events, to a belief that the principal 
protector of the paper, M. Ferry, had fallen from power. If 
this was the case, Nubar Pasha committed a gross stupidity ; 
for he ought to have known that the new Ministry in Paris 
would clutch at such an opportunity of pleasing M. Ferry and 
his party, who are by no means dead yet, and of showing 
that, in Egypt at all events, they gave up no pretension. 
It was his business, if he thought the proceeding a wise 
ene at all, to choose the best moment to execute the 
decree; and he chose the very worst, for his own interest, 
for that of his country, and for that of the Power to 
which he professes himself devoted. Nor can we acquit the 


If they did not know that the order of suppression was about 

to be executed, they ought to have known; and if the} did 
know, they ought to have remonstrated. Sir Evelyn Baring 

with his Indian experience, must be well aware that, except - 
the single case of deliberate excitement to definite crime, the 
policy of the British Government is to leave newspapers alone 

to consider the evils arising from publicity compensated by 
the benefits it produces, and to treat attacks in print 
with a wisely contemptuous neglect. Arguments without 
sense do not tell in the long-run, nor do “facts” with. 
out foundation produce belief. Egyptians may be un 
usually credulous, but they are also unusuaily patient; and 
the peasantry of the Delta will no more rise in insurrection 
because the Losphore says they ought, than the peasantry of 
Ireland will invite the Russians because Mr. Harris says they 
would like to do it. Sir Evelyn, too, must have been thoroughly 
aware that the French Government would try to protect its 
party in Egypt, and would think that the crisis of a dispute 
between England and Russia was just the moment when it 
could “ recover its legitimate prestige ;” while he cannot have 
forgotten that Lord Granville would not desire, in the yery 
height of his difficulties, to see them increased by even the 
appearance of a dispute with France. He ought, therefore, ag 
it appears to outside observers, either to have restrained Nubar 
Pasha, or to have cautioned him to adopt the procedure which 
would least offend French susceptibilities. Surely a newspaper 
can be suppressed even in a country like Egypt, where the 
Capitulations create some fourteen jurisdictions, without the 
necessity of using police with loaded rifles, or of violating 
privileges of domicile. 

It is, however, the French Government who have acted 
most foolishly. In order to obtain a favoured position at St. 
Petersburg they have given a factitious importance to a dis- 
pute which they cannot make a serious one, but in the course 
of which they may profoundly irritate opinion in Great Britain. 
They care nothing, and admit they care nothing, about the 
Bosphore. If such a newspaper were published in Tonquin by 
a Chinaman writing in the interest of Pekin, they would not 
only suppress it, but would either deport or execute its 
editor on the ground of military necessity. If, in the course 
of the measures taken, any illegality was committed, or any 
slight offered to their Consul, they know that both the Egyptian 


grounds, to offer reparation. Yet they couch their demands 
in such a manner that Nubar Pasha cannot submit, that if the 
Khedive overrides him Egypt sustains a humiliation, and that 
the British Government is compelled in mere decency to pro- 
tect its allies. They require answers within forty-eight hours, 
and they instigate chauvinist journals to publish threats which 
are either meaningless or are threats of employing force 
against both Egypt and this country. If they want war, they 
have chosen the most trumpery of pretexts; and it is 
simply incredible that they should want war. Not to 
mention that their own people would be utterly opposed 
to a senseless struggle, which would cost them their 
commerce and their colonies without yielding the smallest 
compensation, they can have no possible interest in 
driving this country against its own will into a warm 
alliance with Prince Bismarck. We do not believe the French 
Ministers have ever thought of such a thing; and yet if, at 
the close of the proceedings, Nubar Pasha declines to yield, 
they are compelled either to use force in some dangerous and 
unusual way, or to recede from an untenable position, and 
suffer a diplomatic defeat far more injurious to their prestige 
in Cairo than the seizure of the Bosphore. It surely cannot 
be good statesmanship voluntarily to produce such crises. An 
Anglo-Russian war leaves, and must leave, the German Chan- 
cellor the strongest man upon the Continent, free, with the aid 
of Austria, to carry-out any policy he pleases, The immense 
protection which France receives from the German reluctance 
to engage in a struggle in which Russia is not neutral is 
temporarily withdrawn, Russia being fully or more than fully 
occupied in self-defence. Yet the statesmen of Paris choose 
this moment for gratifying the offended pride of their agents 
in Egypt by passing an affront on England sure to be bitterly 
resented. The English people have no grudge against France. 
They are partly doubtful of the expediency of remaining in 
Egypt. They have assented to proposals, or at least have cot- 
doned proposals, for a Convention one contingency of which is 
that in two years Europe shall decide ugon the fate of Egypt. 
But they do not intend to be turned-out of Egypt by force, and 
watch any French action in Egypt which seems to involv 





British officials on the spot of ,an equal want of discretion. 


menace, however slight, with as keen a jealousy as they watch 





and British Governments will be eager, if only on political. 
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alate hie 
the Russians in the neighbourhoo4 of Herat. What is the 
excuse for arousing irritation of this kind in a Power always 


willing to be friendly, and so placed that her interests 


lead her to desire the independence and the strength | 


of France? If any injury had heen done to France or her 
agents, we could understand an outburst of ill-temper, and the 
indiscretions which ill-temper in nations, as in individuals, 
sometimes provokes, But it is folly to pretend that England 
wishes to insult France, or that the Egyptian Government can 
insult her. Lord Granville has no desire except for the most 
cordial relations with France, and Egypt is hardly a free agent, 
and is not so considered. 
or Egyptian, can have no wish in the matter, except to keep 
fully within their legal rights, and will, if these have been 
exceeded, at once make the usualredress. To demand extra- 
yagant reparations, such as the dismissal of Nubar Pasha— 
which is virtually the French demand—is either to enter 
deliberately on a quarrel with this country, or to show 
such willingness to enter on a quarrel as may at a moment 
of supreme crisis help Russia to maintain an unreason- 
able position. We believe the motive to be the latter; and 
while we can well understand why France desires to stand well 
with St. Petersburg, we cannot but regret that she has chosen 
so irrational and dangerous a method of interfering. The 
English people will not recede from their quarrel with Russia 
because the French Government advances exaggerated claims ; 
but it will remember that those claims were advanced with 
the intention cf inducing them to retire before an enemy who 
was at the nioment refusing them redress for a great wrong. 
It seems almost incredible that, after fifty years of alliance, a 
French Government should desire to affront this country. 
Yet what other explanation is there of the exaggerated im- 
portance placed by M. de Freycinet upon an incident which he 
and Lord Granville, if they were so inclined, could settle in ten 
minutes ? 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

ORD SALISBURY’S speeches in Wales have been very 
clever speeches, such as we expect from Lord Salisbury, 

and by no means so full of venom as earlier performances of 
his in the same line. It is clear that the hope which is 
beginning to rise in his breast that he may really accede to 
power under the new franchise, as a consequence of the many 
troubles which have beset this Government, and of the general 
disposition of a Democracy to give the other side a chance, 
when the side that is uppermost has been unfortunate, has 
somewhat sobered him, and at the same time made him more 
anxious than ever to press home the charges which he regards 
as the- most effective against his rivals. In his speech at 
Welshpool, he took pains to disclaim definitively for his party 
any idea of tampering with the policy of a tax on corn, though 
he did not disclaim the desire to tamper with protective duties 
generally, and especially to favour Colonial produce, even when 
the Colonies decline to show the smallest favour to English 
produce. This disclaimer of Mr. Lowther and Mr. Chaplin 
and their friends, shows how anxious Lord Salisbury is to 
disavow the most indiscreet and enthusiastic of his colleagues, 
and how seriously he entertains the notion that it may really 
be his fate to revise the doctrines and practice of Sir Robert 
Peel, and to offer to the English people some Fair-trade com- 
promise which shall neither be Free-trade nor any antiquated 
and discredited form of Protection. We wish he had shown the 
same not too great measure of prudence in relation to Foreign 
Policy ; but it is clear that on Foreign Policy Lord Salisbury 
thinks himself facile princeps, and that he is under the 
deep conviction that there, at least, he is regarded by the 
English people as a great statesman, and that on issues of 
that nature the prospect of his return to power would 
be accepted in the greater constituencies with a tumult 
of delight. Evidently he considers that on questions of 
finance he and his friends are yet to some degree under 
a cloud; but on questions of foreign policy he believes 
that the calamities of the last few years have so trium- 
phantly vindicated Lord Beaconsfield’s and his own policy, 
that the voice of the multitude would be raised almost unani- 
mously in his favour,.and that, if foreign policy were the 
oaly issue, he would be, as it were, metaphorically clasped to 
the breast of the English people. Now, we venture to dispute 
the accuracy of that impression. We do not believe in the least 
that many sober-minded men regard Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy as having been vindicated by the experience of the last few 
years; and we wish to point out the substantial difference be- 
tween the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury and the foreign policy 
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| of the present Government—a difference on which Lord Salis- 
| bury piques himself, but on which the great maiority of the 
| Liberal Party are not in any degree disposed to compliment him. 
| That difference we take to be this. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury went in for what Lord Salisbury calls a far- 
sighted policy. They looked so very far ahead that they signed 
secret treaties, of the practicability of one of which no statesman 
in his senses ever dreamed. The Secret Treaty with Turkey, for 
instance, was from the first, and necessarily, a dead-letter. 
There were no means by which it could have been carried out. 
| In the same way, the seizure of Cyprus as a place of arms was 
a piece of ostentation which, while it shook the confidence of 
the world in our disinterestedness, only increased so far as it 
went the number of our embarrassments, Lord Salisbury’s 
own announcement that at critical junctures it had always been 
the custom of England to seize some new point of vantage, 
was one of those boasts which will for ever inspire the deepest 
distrust of him as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. So soon as 
he returnetl to the Foreign Office in any critical epoch, all the 
Governments of the world would begin to ask what new “ place 
of arms” Lord Salisbury intended to seiza next. Lord Sualis- 
bury’s difficulties, then, in office were, to a very great degree, 
of his own making. He went to Constantinople to protest 
against the iniquities of the Turkish Government; he 
came back from Constantinople to apologise for them, and 
to go as near as he dared towards embroiling him- 
self with Russia on behalf of the very Turks who had set 
‘Europe by the ears. In the same way, in establishing the 
Dual Control in Egypt, and replacing Ismail Pasha by Tewfik, 
with a British guarantee, he laid the foundation for all the 
greatest difficulties of the present Government. Now, what- 
ever may be said of the disasters of the present Government, 
nobody can say—evén Lord Salisbury does not say—that they 
have arisen from such unfortunate farsightedness as Lord 
Salisbury’s. The very charge he brings against the present 
Government is that its policy has been a hand-to-mouth policy, 
that it has not devised imaginative remedies to meet possible 
evils, but has only struggled as hard as it could with the actual 
evils of the hour. Well, that is undoubtedly true. The first 
great difficulty was the rise of the mutiny in the Egyptian 
Army under Arabi Pasha, with which the Government 
dealt as, under their promise to Tewfik Pasha, they were 
bound to deal. The next great diiliculty was the swelling 
of the Mohammedan crusade under the Mahdi, with which 
again they could not refuse to deal, so far as it threatened 
Egypt, and have apparently dealt not ineffectually, since there 
can be little doubt that the rise of a second pretender has been 
more or less due to the great disasters of the armies under 
Osman Digna, the lieutenant of the Mahdi. Again, in Afghan- 
istan, Lord Beaconsfield invented his own difficulties in the most 
eynical and gratuitous manner. The invasion of Afghanistan 
was the most fatal of all devices for checking the power of 
Russia, for it gave Russia a powerful ally. And if any 
part of the policy of 1878 was Lord Salisbury’s own, 
rather than Lord Beaconsfield’s, the Afghan policy was that 
part. It was Lord Salisbury, rather than Lord Beaconsfield, 
who superintended the whole incubation of the Afghan War, 
and who, in fact, caused the greatest disasters which his 
own Government had to meet. There, again, the conduct of 
the present Government is in the strongest possible contrast to 
the conduct of the late Government, and the consequence is 
that Afghanistan is likely to be a strength to us instead of a 
weakness. If we were still occupying Candahar, we should 
have undergone, in all probability, a Russo-Afghan siege there. 
But the present Government have not gone out of their way 
to make new and needless difliculties for themselves, and 
consequently they have only to face the Russian attack on 
Afghanistan, not a Russo- Afghan attack on an isolated 
English garrison. The difficulty-with Russia is no difficulty 
of their making. Lord Salisbury’s difficulty with Russia was 
chiefly one of his own making. With the present Government 
in office between 1874 and 1880, it is probable enough that 
the crisis of 1875 would never have occurred. Our Government 
would so heartily have supported the Russian remonstrances 
against the atrocities of Turkey, that the whole matter might 
have been settled without any Russo-Turkish War at all, and 
if sach.a war had occurred, it would have led to a treaty far 
more favourable to the peace of Europe than the actual Treaty 
of Berlin. 

We maintain, then, that the greater difficulties which the 
present Government have had to deal with,—the mutiny of the 
Egyptian Army, the invasion of the Soudan by the Mahdi, and 
the attack of Russia on Afghanistan,—have all been calamities 
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which they did not cause, and with which they could not have 
grappled better than they have done; while-aH the worst 
difficulties of the previous Government were more or less (and 
much more than less) due to the ambitious Oriental policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury,—the Afghan War 
being solely and purely due to that mischievous farsighted- 
ness on which Lord Salisbury so much prides himself. 
Well, then, if the great constituencies of Great Britain have 
to choose between a statesman who creates foreign crises of 
the most serious kind for us out of his own head, and a 
statesman who struggles hard against difficulties*when they 
arise, but never goes out of his way to create them, will they 
not prefer, as we at least prefer very much, the man who 
struggles pertinaciously with an adversity he did not bring 
upon himself, to the man who makes his own troubles, and 
then invents artificial and ostentatious remedies for them which 
are almost worse than the troubles themselves ? 





SOCIAL SCIENCE IN SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


OURNALISTS, at all events, are to have a week’s holiday 
this coming autumn. “There is to be no meeting of the 
Social Science Association. _ For once the columns of the daily 
newspapers will not be fille“for days together with addresses, 
papers, and discussions. The public mind will be allowed to 
lie fallow for a year—possibly to bear twelve months later a 
proportionately luxuriant crop of social theories, but possibly 
also to hear no more of them through the particular machinery 
with which the Association has made us familiar. Will it be 
taken as evidence of undue frivolity of mind if we confess that 
we received the news with a distinct sense of satisfaction ? 
We know all that can be said about the services which 
the Association has rendered during the twenty-seven years 
for which it has talked and written. We would not deny, or 
even question, a single one of its claims to live in the grateful 
recollections of its countrymen. It deserves to be re- 
membered, and we doubt not that it will be remembered. 
The only point we care to make is that it is in recollection 
that we should most wish it to live. Every one knows what 
it is to feel that he is glad to have been at such and such 
a place, or to have undergone such and such an experience. 
He does not pretend that it was pleasant at the tirae—he 
could not pretend it without losing his self-respect. The 
memory of what he suffered is too vivid to allow of any 
self-deception on this head. But he is glad all the same 
that his memory is charged with that special burden. He 
recognises that the suffering has not been all loss; that, weary 
as he may have been at the time, he has been mentally 
richer afterwards. This is the kind of feeling which the news 
that:the-Social Science Association is to have no Congress this 
year—perhaps is never to have a Congress again—will awaken 
in many Englishmen. They recognise the gain that has 
resulted frém these gatherings ; but they are human, and they 
cannot forget how terribly dull they felt while they were taking- 
in this intellectual food. There is an intellectual as well as a 
physical dyspepsia, and the mere mention of the Social Science 
Association is enough to provoke it in many feeble spirits, 
Some day, perhaps, these things will be better managed. Some 
new form of anesthetic will be discovered under which the 
patient will be able to have social science injected into his 
mind without his being conscious of what is going on. What 
a millennial state of things this would be. Fancy mastering 
the argument against bi-metallism, or the doctrine of general 
average, without knowing it. The audience, instead of pass- 
ing the time in fruitless efforts to look interested, or in cheer- 
ing in order to keep themselves awake, would be laid out 
before the operators in frank and improving slumber. They 
would close their eyes in ignorance of the great questions they 
had come to be instructed in, and they would open them again 
with the work done and the knowledge gained. But until 
that blessed time comes, we must be permitted to rejoice if the 
Social Science Congress should henceforth be a thing of the 
past. There may be men living who have attended seven-and- 
twenty of them. Is not that a thought to be entertained in 
solemn silence ? 

Is it the matter or the operators, or some subtle connection 
between the two, that make a Social Science Congress a thing 
by itself? It is hard to say, but we incline to the last of the 
three explanations. Under other conditions some of the 
questions debated are found to be keenly interesting. Property 
in land, or the housing of the poor, excites, outside the domain 
of the Association, as much passion as any more purely political 
issue. It is only when it is transplanted within that domain 
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that the indurating process begins. ‘ Zhy hand, great 
Anarch,” we may say to the Association, “lets the curtain 
fall.” The same speakers again will on other platforms 
acquit themselves creditably; how, then, can the blame 
of their unmistakeable tedium at a Congress be laid at 
their own door? A man who is listened to with interest 
at a Mansion-House meeting, and is found intolerable at 
a Social Science meeting, may not unnaturally plead that 
the fault must be in his surroundings, and not in himself. 
When we know more than we yet do of the mysteries of the 
influence that man exercises over man, this may no longer 
seem strange. The difference may be in the audience or jn 
those who immediately surround the speaker. It is the young 
men of the Social Science Association that are so terrible. The 
great lights at these Congresses are ordinarily chosen by reason 
of some eminence which they have attained outside the Asso. 
ciation. The lesser lights are chosen by reason of the eminence 
which they have attained inside it, and eminence of this sort 
is a bad eminence indeed. A young man who devotes himself 
to Social Science from the first dawn of reason—and there are 
such young men—is predestinated to be a prig. He cannot 
escape his doom. It is written on his forehead. Now, the 
fault of the Social Science Association is that it deadens the 
sense which a healthy mind ought to have that it is in the 
presence of prigs. The theoretical dislike to the quality 
remains undiminished, but the sensibility to its neighbourhood 
is greatly lessened ; and to tolerate prigs is to be some way on 
the road to becoming one. There is something catching about 
their method and their manner. You look at a subject in 
their company, and by-and-by you find that you are looking at 
it from their standpoint. More often, unluckily, it is other 
people, not you, that find this out. You yourself remain 
blind to it, as you do to most other changes that take place 
in your own character. If in a sense, therefore, it is the fault 
of the speakers that Social Science Congresses are dull, in a 
far truer sense it is the fault of the human atmosphere. 

Yet the world would have been poorer in some respects if 
there had been no Social Science Association. The discussions 
at successive Congresses have familiarised mankind with much 
of which they would otherwise have remained ignorant ; and 
though one is tempted to say that in these cases ignorance was 
bliss, yet we know that it was not altogether blissful. The 
tree of social knowledge bears a very mixed crop; but there 
are some of its fruits which we cannot afford to leave untasted. 
The questions which were once debated at Congresses, and at 
Congresses only, are now part of the common heritage of 
educated men and women. They concern us all; and we have 
come to see that they concern us. Other influences besides 
those of the Association have been at work to bring about this 
change ; but we cannot doubt that it is in part due to the 
popularisation of these subjects effected by the Social Science 
Congresses. They have taken their place in conversation, in 
books, in Parliamentary debates, in Royal Commissions, in the 
Statute-book itself, because they have been brought forward 
autumn after autumn, until at last a careless public has been 
driven to become, or to pretend to become, an interested public. 
That is a solid victory in its way, and it is one to which the 
Social Science Association may fairly assert its title. But 
they have won it without thought and without mercy. They 
have paid no heed to that social charity of which the first and 
great commandment is, “Thou shalt not bore thy neigh- 
bour ;” and on that ground the Congresses—if we have really 
seen the last of them—will have few mourners, and will 
deserve no more regret than they will obtain. 





THE PAVEMENT FOR THE PUBLIC. 


OW that the dinner-and-ball season is setting-in with 

its accustomed severity, intending entertainers will 
scarcely be comforted by reading the summing-up of Lord 
Coleridge in a case decided before him last Saturday, in which 
a French gentleman claimed and received substantial damages 
from the owner of a house in Grosvenor Square for injuries 
received in consequence of falling over the usual strip of 
matting which had been put down by the defendant’s servants 
across the pavement in front of his house, for the convenience 
of expected guests. The defence set-up on this as on pre- 
vious occasions was that of contributory negligence ; that is to 
say, that if the plaintiff had had his eyes and his wits about him, 
and had taken heed to his ways, he would have seen the 
matting and stepped over it, and so have escaped injury. The 
existence of neighbouring lamps, the obviousness of the 





matting, and other circumstances were dwelt upon, as showing 
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the carelessness of the plaintiff; but Lord Coleridge, whilst 
sympathising with the defendant, and expressing the anticipa- 
tion that he himself might on some future occasion find him- 
self in the same position in a similar action, instead of on the 
pench trying it, felt bound to adopt the line previously taken 
by a higher legal tribunal, and vindicate the right of her 
Majesty's subjects to regard the highway as being presumably 
of the same nature a8 that Scriptural one in which the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err, and to pursue their 
way along it in the attitude of a star-gazer, or the little 
Johnny Head-in-Air of the children’s story. 

That the point, though possibly a small, is still a serious one, 
will be apparent to any one who, driving or walking through a 
fashionable quarter of London between seven and twelve at 
night, notices the number of strips of matting laid across the 
pavement. If the evening be at all damp, everybody who is 
going out or expects company has his strip down. London 
yestries are somewhat slack in their duties, and some such 
precaution is absolutely necessary to preserve the delicate 
chaussures of ladies in evening-dress from contact with the 
London pavements, and their wearers from the risk attendant 
on spending the evening in damp foot-coverings. Still, the act 
is held illegal; it constitutes an obstruction of the highway 
and a nuisance, in the legal -interpretation of that term; and 
any one who is particularly injured thereby acquires a right of 
action. If Queen Elizabeth had tumbled over Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s cloak, she would have had a right of action against 
him ; and perhaps the payment of reasonable damages would 
have been in the end a more fortunate result for that luckless 
adventurer than the rapid rise in royal favour which was to 
be succeeded by so disastrous a downfall. 

We have hitherto stated the law as deducible from the cases 
directly decided upon the point, namely, that the laying a strip 
of carpet across the pavement is an unauthorised obstruction 
of the highway. But there is another view of the matter 
which seems at least arguable, which is, that laying-down such 
a strip of carpet for a temporary and laudable object does not 
constitute an obstruction of or unjustifiable interference with 
the highway, but is really a reasonable use thereof, and so not 
in itself illegal. It is not unlawful for a brewer to bisect 
the pavement and drive passers-by into the road by the rope 
employed in lowering barrels from his dray into a public- 
house cellar, stoppages are frequently caused by the trans- 
port of building materials from carts on to premises in 
course of construction, and numerous other instances of such 
temporary interference with the rights of the public will 
suggest themselves to the thoughtful mind, all of which are 
tolerated and presumably legal because, as a matter of fact, 
they constitute part of the necessary incidents of occupied 
houses adjoining a thoroughfare. Why, then, should not the 
harmless necessary carpets be classed with these rather than 
with wilful and useless obstructions of the highway? To 
common-sense there does not certainly appear to be anything 
unreasonable in so very small and passing an appropriation of 
that which from its very nature is subject to so many other 
and far greater perversions. 

And it would be desirable to remove the stigma of primd 
Sacie illegality from this very common practice, for this reason, 
that where the act of a defendant is in itself illegal, rightly or 
wrongly a larger latitude in the way of contributing to the 
injury is allowed to the plaintiff than where the act of the 
defendant is merely the negligent carrying-out of a lawful 
transaction. In many and many a case of negligent driving, 
a plaintiff has been held disentitled to recover on the ground 
of contributory negligence far less in degree than that proved 
in the recent carpet case. In fact, if the ruling laid down in 
that and previous similar cases be adhered to, the doctrine of 
contributory negligence will be practically eliminated from all 
actions for tumbling over carriage-rollers. But clearly it is 
not the law that no amount of carelessness can disentitle a 
man to recover against an obstructor, even an illegal obstructor, 
ofthe highway. There are numerous cases in the books in which 
such carelessness has formed an element in tke decision of the 
case. The case for the plaintiff cannot be put higher than 
this :—He is entitled to recover, unless his carelessness was such 
that it was the causa causans of his injury,—that is to say, his 

Injury is more directly attributable to his own fault than to 
anything done by the defendant, though, of course, without 
the latter element the accident could not have occurred. And 
this is where the decisions delivered and referred to by Lord 
Coleridge seem to have gone too far. If a strip of carpet is 
laid fairly flat, is well lighted either from the fan-light over 
the door of the house or a neighbouring street-lamp, if it is 






put down at a time of day or night when such things are 
common objects of the London streets, an ordinary mortal 
must indeed be unwary who stumbles over it. What more is 
the householder to do? Is he to tell-off a servant with a red 
flag to warn passers-by, or invariably engage a link-boy to the 
same end ; is he to have the carpet rolled-up and down on the 
arrival or departure of each successive guest, or must he give- 
up the carpet altogether, and have his entertainment and his 
stair-carpets spoilt by all his guests arriving with wet and 
muddy feet? It is a pity that Lord Coleridge did not suggest 
what precautions would satisfy the legal tribunals; as things 
stand, and if a few more such actions are decided against house- 
holders, the last course above proposed will be adopted by 
terrified entertainers, and society at large will be as unable to 
move without their goloshes as the “ Private Secretary.” 

And there is another aspect of the decisions on this im- 
mediate point which makes them most dangerous. It is the 
very large opening they afford to that class of persons who in 
London are always on the look-out for some new method of 
extorting, money. Preparations for festivity outwardly 
advertised are always harrowing to the impecunious and 
hungry passer-by, and the sight of a tempting strip 
of outstretched and unguarded carpet will infallibly sug- 
gest to the astute mind, sharpened by necessity, the oppor- 
tunity of indirectly participating in the hospitality within. 
There is nothing to be done but to walk on with the brow 
sublime in the position eulogised by poets and justified by 
Lord Coleridge, to drag the feet in a shuffling manner perfectly 
consistent with weariness and inferior boots, to tumble down 
on to the offending carpet, tearing the already tattered gar- 
ments, and if no convenient former abrasion exists, to manage 
to make one without inflicting serious self-injury ; then to ring 
the door-bell violently, refuse to be comforted, insist on seeing 
the master of the house, who is, of course, either dressing or 
receiving his guests ; bar the approach of the arriving company, 
collect a crowd, expatiate on the wrongs of the poor at the 
hands of the rich; and it is ten to one that the house- 
holder, anxious to quell the disturbance, feeling him- 
self very possibly legally in the wrong, and knowing that 
the ostensibly injured person has everything to win and 
nothing to lose, will pay up handsomely. When Lord 
Coleridge’s decision gets abroad among the class of people 
who live by their wits, with that wonderful rapidity with 
which everything that may be for their advantage does cir- 
culate among such people, every ring at the bell will.send a 
thrill to the heart of the expectant host, who will never be 
certain whether it announces the arrival of his dearest friend 
or heralds the approach of some individual prepared to go 
through all the pantomime above described. Judging from 
experience and some knowledge of human nature, we feel 
quite sure that for one bond-fide case there either are or will 
be fifty trumped up ones; and the worst of it is that it is 
almost impossible, on the spur of the moment, to distinguish 
between the two. 








DR. LIDDON ON THE FEMININE IDEAL. 
[—D* LIDDON’S eloquent protest last Sunday against the 


imitation of masculine ideals by women is one in which 
we should heartily join, were it not that its form and language 
rather imply that the truest women should not only treat all the 
subjects—speculative or practical—with which they are concerned 
in their own womanly manner, and not the same manner 
which is most appropriate to men,—but that they ought to adopt 
a different class of studies, and to have their minds fed by 
different food. At least, this seems to us the drift obviously 
suggested by the following sentence in the sermon :—* They 
adopt male studies and phases of such studies, male amuse- 
ments, male occupations, male ambitions, male modes of 
thought, talking, and writing. In place of the unostentatious 
charities of former days, such women affect the platform or the 
lecture-room with the avowed object of their being training- 
places for the benches of the Senate.” That means, we suppose, 
that women ought not to adopt “such studies,” and ought not 
to affect “the lectnre-rooms” which are frequented by men. 
Now, if Dr. Liddon only means that they ought not to 
do this “with the avowed object of their being training- 
places for the benches of the Senate,”’ we heartily agree with him. 
We do not believe that women will ever prosper, a3 women, in the 
region of direct conflict, physical or mental. You may train 
Amazons, of course, for war; but they will cease to be in the best 





sense women. The instances in which women have emulated the 
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deadlier enterprises of man’s life, are hardly ever instances on 
which it is possible to dwell with pleasure. We were somewhat 
surprised to find Dr. Liddon enumerating Deborah;for instance, 
amongst those women commemorated in Scripture who were 
“energetic, active, beneficent, and influential for good” in the 
true feminine way. For, surely, the praise bestowed by Deborah, 
in her very fine pean over the defeat of Sisera, on Jael, “the 
wife of Heber the Kenite’”—the woman who effected a cruel 
assassination in a treacherous way—might have suggested that, 
even with the moral inspiration of the prophetess, something of 
that virulence of passion was mingled, which women, when 
once they embark in enterprises of this kind, find it 
even harder than men themselves to avoid. We should 
have expected Dr. Liddon to have referred to Deborah, if he 
had referred to her at all, as one of the exceptions produced by 
times of exceptional conditions, one of those over whose achieve- 
ments it is not much more easy to rejoice without a certain 
shuddering, than over those of the Jaels or the Judiths, who, 
under the glow of some patriotic passion, fairly unsex them- 
But we are digressing from our main point only to show 
how thoroughly we agree with Dr. Liddon that in ordinary 
times and under ordinary circumstances women cannot, if they 
wish to be women in the truest sense, set before themselves the 
vocation to any sort of direct warfare,—warfare which is to 
be carried on by direct measuring of their force against 
the force of others,—but can only undertake successfully 
that. indirect warfare which is implied in all persuasive 
purity and all strenuous love. We are convinced that 
women’s minds are as much wasted on direct struggle, 
as their bodies would be on direct war. Their function is 
to foster the spirit of good deeds, rather than to resist, 
and condemn, and punish evil deeds; and any education which 
women undergo, should be an education not for the militant life 
of war against evil, but for the spiritual life inspiring a per- 
suasive or patient charity. 


selves. 


Thus far we go with Dr. Liddon; but when ke seems to 
suggest that not only should women’s use of their studies and 
opportunities be essentially different from that of men, but 
that their education itself should be different, we can go with 
him no further. Are women never to learn mathematics, or 
physics, or physiology, or philology, or scholarship ? and if they 
are, how can they learn them in any but one way? Can there 
be two different aspects given to geometry and algebra,—one 
masculine and onefeminine ? If women are to learn Greek and 
Latin thoroughly at all, can they learn it in any other way than 
that which is found the best for the training of men? Nay, 
take the most disputable ground at once,—the medical train- 
ing of women. If they are to be fitted to practise medicine 
thoroughly at all,—and we all know that there is no career 
open to women in which they can exert their feminine gifts 
with more marvellous effect than that of medicine, especially in 
hospitals, and especially amongst the women of the Hast,--is it 
possible to keep them half-taught, or to keep back from 
them any of that knowledge of organic life which is 
given to men? Different as should be, and is, the use 
made of medical knowledge by true men and true women, 
different as are the spheres in which it will naturally fall to 
them to make use of the knowledge they have gained, they must 
have gained the same knowledge, and must have followed the 
very same methods of instruction in order to gain it. We not 
only admit, but heartily believe, that for the present at least 
comparatively few genuine women, and comparatively many 
genuine men, will embark in this career. But for all who do 
embark in it, the kind of training should, so far as we can 
judge, be identical, and could not be equally thorough 
in both sexes withont being identical. There is no de- 
partment of positive knowledge in which the training of the 
human intellect, so far as it is thorough at all, could be different 
in kind for the two sexes. Tastes, of course, may differ as to 
the departments to be cultivated. More women than men may 
take to some, and more men than women to others; but whatever 
branches of knowledge women do choose to learn, they must learn 
on the same principles on which men learn them, and there is no 
such thing asa woman’s aspect of a science, or an art, or a litera- 
ture, and a man’s aspect. When women and men have mastered 
the same field, they may,—and will, if they be true women and 
men,—turn their mastery to very different uses. But, for the 
purposes of education and training, the true method for teaching 
men and the true method for teaching women must be one and 
the same method, 








———_ 

Our own belief is very deep that the demand made for women 
that they shall have access to a thorough education,—as thorough 
as that of men of the same class, and one given by the same means, 
—isamost just demand,and that the only reason why it is so often 
depreciated and discouraged is that it is associated with a most 
foolish and impolitic effort to insist that women shall use their 
education by becoming, as Dr. Liddon says, “ pale caricatures of 
the men they rival,’ and shall be admitted into the field of Noisy 
and heated strife. For our own parts, we earnestly hope that 
women may abstain as sedulously from the field of political 
strife as from the field of physical strife. Even in a field prow 
perly suited to them—the field of charitable institutions, of 
poor-law work, of educational representation—women no sooner 
take-up the cudgels than they lose their appropriate influence, 
and are either unsexed or paralysed. It is in the feminine tasks 
of careful economy and domestic tenderness, of moral super. 
vision and of personal influence, that women prosper even on 
School Boards and Boards of Guardians. When there is need 
for real stand-up battles in these spheres, they keep out 
of the way if they are wise, and use their influence only to 
soften the asperities of the struggle. At least, when they fail 
to do so, they lose their characteristic place in the work to which 
they are devoted, and become, as Dr. Liddon says, “ pale carica- 
tures of men.” As our readers well know, we are no friends of 
the admission of women into the field of party and political 
struggle, and hope that they themselves, as they grow in educa. 
tion, will see the wisdom of restricting their intervention in 
politics to the region of moral and intellectual influence. Butwe 
are hearty advocates for the thorough training of women in all 
subjects to which their intellects are attracted,—politics, of 
course, as much as any,—for we feel convinced that there is no 
subject on which it is not most desirable that women,—if they 
study at all,—should have the means of knowing all that is to be 
known, and knowing it in the best way. We cannot all study 
all kinds of subjects. But as there is no subject on which 
human investigation has stored up a large stock of wise observa- 
tions, which may not be of the first interest to women as well as 
to men, so there is no subject on which it can be right to give 
women half-and-half knowledge, while fuller knowledge is given 
tomen. The only mistake is to infer from this, as is so often and 
so falsely inferred, that because the intellectual constitution of 
both sexes is one and the same, the moral uses to which that 
intellectual constitution is to be turned by the two sexes should 
be one and the same also. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CHARM OF WAR. 

T must, we fear, be admitted that, except with a very few 
men upon whom the feminine side of Christianity—the 

side which preaches resignation—has taken a strong hold, or 
who realise with painful thoroughness the horrors inseparable 
from battle, war, as such, has for cultivated mankind a dis- 
tinct intellectual charm. It attracts them as notlting else 
does, until in its presence they cannot turn their eyes 
away, and every other subject of thought becomes com- 
paratively insipid, and this even if the war is not one in 
which they are personally concerned. Of course, if they 
are, their absorption is easily explained. The results of a war 
are so tremendous and far-reaching, they affect all interests so 
deeply, and they may involve the future of a country so 
inextricably, that it is impossible for men who have any patriotic 
or political imagination at all not to study its progress, and 
even its minute details, with concentrated attention. One big 
blunder in war may prostrate a nation. Even when, as is rarely 
the case, invasion is out of the question, the incidents of a cam- 
paign, the conduct of the troops, the capacity or imbecility of the 
Generals, become matters of personal and vital interest,—a vies 
tory seems a pleasure beyond all others, a defeat a cruel and in- 
dividual catastrophe. Men’s interests, their hopes, their virtues, 
their foibles, and their fears are so involved in a war in which the 
nation is engaged, that every turn of fortune is an event of per- 
sonal moment, and the excitement becomes as intense as if the 
onlooker were himself engaged. Men have been known to go mad 
with joy after a great victory, and to sicken mortally of the grief 
produced bya great defeat, and this in cases when, as it turned out, 
neither victory nor defeat lingered long in the general memory. 
There is nothing to be explained in that kind of interest; but 
the intellectual charm of war extends much further than this. 
Wars which are not ours interest us nearly as much as wars 
which are. Scores of thousands of Englishmen followed the 
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great American Civil War with an attention which missed no 
detail; and the European world »watched the duel between 
France and Germany with a gaze which was almost painful in 
its intensity of watchfulness. The journals, which always 
reflect the popular curiosity better than the popular thought, 
were full of nothing else; and the excitement was felt 
as keenly by men ordinarily devoted to study as by men 
who had been soldiers, or —a curiously common case in. 
a nation so devoted to civil pursuits—were soldiers by 
inner prepossession. It is usual to ascribe this attraction 
to unconscious self-interest, a desire that one or the other 
side should win; but we do not think that has very much 
’ do with the matter. The onlockers in a war take 
sides, no doubt, often enthusiastically, and with a persist- 
ence which it is not easy to explain; but it is not because 
of their hopes or fears that they become so absorbed. 
They are hardly less attracted by the wars of history, 
which they ought to regard without passion; and there 
may be keen excitement, though they fail to decide 
which side they wish to win. The English people in the 
Franco-German War swerved distinctly from one side to the 
other; but they watched Gambetta and Chanzy with as much 
interest as they had watched Bismarck and Von Moltke. 
Moreover, invisible wars, though they may strongly affect the 
interests of men, do not exercise this attraction. The war waged 
by France in Tonquin has hardly been watched at all, while 
the two great Chinese wars of our day have hardly received 
anything beyond casual mention, and never, even when in 
progress, excited the slightest popular attention. Yet the war 
in Tonquin was in many respects the most important Colonial 
war of our time; and the two Chinese wars were, in the strange- 
ness of their incidents and their awful consumption of human 
life, among the phenomenal occurrences of the century. 

We suspect the truth to be that it is the variety of the excite- 
ments offéred by war which, when the details are visible, so 
rapidly diffuses interest in them through classes the most 
diverse or far apart. Some, perhaps the majority, are 
attracted almost solely by the dramatic effects of a campaign. 
The changes in war are so rapid and so wonderful, the action 
is so continuous, the situations are so scenic, that the spectators 
who perceive these things are lost in a kind of excitement. War 
fevers them as a spectacular drama fevers children. The sense 
of surprise which lies so deep in human nature, and is the 
mainspring at once of laughter and of rage, is constantly being 
evoked, as it is evoked by nothing else. No battle is ever quite 
certain, nor was there ever a campaign in which it was not 
possible that individual genius might create situations, or 
cause catastrophes of the most entirely unexpected kind. 
History itself—which, being past, is unchangeable—seems modi- 
fied when the old army is beaten by the new one; and when 
Napoleon crushes the Austrians, or Von Moltke crushes the 
French, there is as much of material for amazement as if new 
forces from Heaven had descended into the field. Men love 
surprise; and no surprise could be greater than that of the 
skilled onlooker when Koeniggratz revealed the powers of the 
needle-gun, and Speicheren showed to what kind of dreadful 
discipline the Prussian Army had been wrought-up. Many 
spectators, again, who care less for dramatic effects, feel intensely 
the historic aspect of war, the light it throws on the martial 
capacities of the different peoples, on their organisation, and on 
their aspirations. ‘These Germans, then, are not dreamers.” 
“These French are only great when they win.” “These Russians 
die in heaps uselessly.” ‘These Arabs are heroes.” Such revela- 
tions as these, palpable and unmistakeable, beyond argument as 
beyond alteration, enchant observers with historicminds, and seem 
to them to throw on the past a stronger light even than on the 
present. They feel in themselves that they know what they pre- 
viously only fancied, and are as delighted, sometimes, we fear, as 
callously delighted, as physiologists with a successful experiment 
on the living. To this writer, for example, the true “charm ” 
of the Soudanese war, which he followed in every detail, was 
the marvellous light it flung on the whole history of the Arabs, 
the difference it made to his whole view of Asia, to see that 
there were tribes still existing in whom were all the capacities 
for war which once changed the fate, and the face, of half 
the world. Then there is the passionate interest excited 
by great individualities. Nothing arouses this like war, 
because no human being, except sometimes a great king, 
is so visible, so transparent as far as his capacities are 
concerned, as a great General. His strokes, his ideas, his 





shifts, are studied like those of a superior being, and whole 
nations wince if he has made a palpable mistake, or is cut-off 
before he has executed his plans. The portrait-gallery of the 
mind, which to many men—to all good diplomatists, for 
example—is more interesting than even history, gets thoroughly 
filled in war. It is Wellington who interésts, not the British 
Army; it is the fate of Gordon that attracts, not that 
of Khartoum. So widely-spread is this feeling, that between 
1800 and 1815 the thoughts of nations fixed themselves upon 
Napoleon till he filled an’ unnatural space in their imagi- 
nations, and came to be regarded as if he had supernatural 
methods of controlling war. For ten years at least, his death 
would throughout Europe have instantly altered every soldier’s 
opinion of the chances of his own army. And finally, there is 
the interest in the mighty “ game” itself, in the moves on the 
“measureless table dread,” which secure victory or ensure de- 
feat. If the faculty of strategy—strategy as distinguished from 
tactics—is not much more widely-spread than is believed—and 
we have heard good soldiers say that every first-rate huntsman 
is a Genexal spoiled—the interest in strategy is; and it is one 
of the most absorbing kind. Of the thousands who watch the 
turns of a campaign, hundreds, whether qualified or not, form 
an opinion as to the merits of the last move, and the necessity 
for the next ; and when it is made, feel all the delight or pain of 
personal success or failure. One rarely meets the mute, in- 
glorious Milton; but the non-fighting Jomini is at every corner, 
and though often a fool, is occasionally singularly sharp-witted. 
Add to the lovers of great drama, to the lovers of history, to the 
enthusiasts for ability, and to the men who delight in chess with 
a country for table and brigades for pieces, the uncountable 
crowd who only feel alive when emotions are strong and dangers 
great, and events cataclysmal, and we shall understand pretty 
fairly the wide diffusion of the interest in war, which develops 
in some minds, often belonging to sedentary people, into a con 

suming passion. To such a man—and he is not always as bad 
as Quakers think—life is never vivid or interesting, except when 
nations, among whom perhaps he has never lived, are struggling 
with each other to make history go their way. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@—— 
IS IRELAND TO BE SAVED? 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—The reception given in Ireland to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales has been in more than one respect satisfactory. It has 
proved that the proportion of those attached to the union of the 
Empire is neither so small nor so weak as pessimists had sup- 
posed. But if the result of the visit should lead people in 
England to imagine that the state of Ireland is really improved, 
and the need for an effectual remedy less urgent, the evil will 
more than outweigh any good that may have been effected. I 
venture to assert that at no time within my memory has anxiety 
as to the future prospects of the Union been more deeply felt 
by the men who best know Ireland than at the present moment. 

Men’s minds here are now engrossed by difficulties that 
threaten our Empire in distant regions; but let them not for- 
get that the danger nearer home is far more vital to the pros- 
perity, nay, to the very existence, of the nation. Step by step 
the men who proclaim themselves the enemies of England, and 
whose avowed aim is the disruption of the Empire, are gaining 
increased political power, and, with the concurrence of the 
leaders of both parties, you are about to give them the disposal 
of the balance of power in the Imperial Parliament. Every 
measure that has been promised as the result of the coming new 
era of legislation must only further strengthen the influence of 
the same party in Ireland. 

Three competent advisers—Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. Jephson, 
and Mr. Robert O’Hara—have lately addressed the public, each 
from a different point of view, and advocating different remedies, 
but each of them warning you of the grave peril of the situa- 
tion. Iask your permission to express the views of one who 
has long ceased to have any part in public affairs, but whose 
interest in his own unfortunate country, and in the empire of 
which it forms a part, is undiminished. 

Of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s weighty plea for proportional repre- 
sentation, I say with regret that it is unavailing. English 
statesmen have agreed, throughout five-sixths of Ireland, to 
deprive the loyal minority, including the great mass of 
intelligence and property, of all voice in the Imperial 
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Parliament; so be it. But if the case were otherwise, 
and the sacrifice wére not already decreed, I feel that 
no change in the electoral system would very mach improve 
the prospect or avert the threatened peril of disruption. For 
more than thirty years I have held the opinion advocated 
by Mr. Jephson as to the expediency of abolishing the Lord- 
Lieutenancy, and placing the management of Irish affairs in 
the hands of a Cabinet Minister sitting in Parliament; but to 
suppose that such a change would seriously affect the present 
condition of the country is, I am convinced, a delusion. With- 
out pledging myse!f to details, I may at once say that, in his 
recent article in the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Robert O’Hara 
alone seems to me to have gone to the root of the matter. It is 
in the adoption of some comprehensive measure which shall 
speedily create a large class whose interest shall lie on the 
side of law and order, and in no other way, that the power 
wiclded by the enemies of the Empire can be effectually 
broken. The wholesale transference of landed property from 
the present owners to a class of small farmers would 
doubtless be far from an unmixed good; but in view of a 
supreme necessity, minor evils must be encountered. Mr. 
O'Hara has shown that a scheme may be devised which would 
involve a burden on the finances of the United Kingdom very 
slight in proportion to the object to be attained. I should, 
indeed, be disposed to reduce his estimate of the cost. Although 
I should be well pleased to see my friends and relatives in 
Treland liberally dealt with by the State, I cannot say that 
under existing conditions they can expect more than twenty 
years’ purchase on the present rental. The main question to be 
weighed is whether such a measure would be effectual, and 
would cffer, as far as human foresight can extend, a pledge of 
future cordial union between the two islands. I know not how 
you are to arrive at a just conclusion on this most grave matter 
if you will not listen to the testimony of thé men who best 
know the Irish people, who have lived amongst them on friendly 
terms, and who are not biassed by political prejudice. For 
my part, I have found a surprising agreement on this 
head amongst all whose opinions deserve attention. They 
all tell us that the craving for the possession of land 
is the one ruling passion of the Irish peasant. Patriotism, 
as they understand it, is a sentiment; but apart from 
the satisfaction of the one overpowering desire, it never 
has and never will lead them far. From the day when the 
possession of the land is secured to them you will have in the 
country a class whose interest will more and more draw them 
into the ranks of the party of order. 


I am not so sanguine as to suppose that amongst a people 
who have inherited traditional dislike to England, inflamed to 
hatred by the class of professional politicians, feelings of attach- 
ment can speedily arise; and I understand the hesitation that 
English statesmen may feel lest so great a change should only 
add strength to the enemies of the Empire. I will go farther, 
and say that I should have no confidence in the success of so 
great an experiment unless it be accompanied by an indis- 
pensable condition. Interest may be the strongest motive, but 
national vanity is not a weak one. The Irish peasant-proprietor 
might care little for political agitation; but if you want to 
paralyse the trade of the agitator you must take means to 
secure that he shall have no triumphs to record that will prove 
his power of playing a formidable part in English political life. 
Above all, you must take care that the chief of your avowed 
enemies shall not be able to boast that he has become the arbiter 
between your contending parties in matters of the gravest 
national concern. 

It rests with the statesmen of both parties in England to 
decide whether they shall submit to this ignominy. The evils 
of obstruction can be met by improved rules of procedure. The 
more formidable mischief of leaving to Mr. Parnell the casting- 
vote in the decisions of Parliament can be effectually met, but, 
so far as I can see, in one way only. An honourable under- 
standing between the leaders, and one simple change in the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons, will secure the object. The 
change would be to enable a sufficient number, say a hundred, 
Members to demand a second division, the result of the second 
division being decisive. The understanding would be that the 
votes of the enemies of the Empire should not be allowed to 
influence the decisions of Parliament—that whenever a majority 
had been obtained by means of their votes, the party whose 
majority had been obtained through them should leave the 
House and take no part in the second division. 


, 





To this you must come if the traditional fame of the British 
Parliament is not to suffer indelible disgrace. To a great effort 
to remove the danger and discredit of a disunited Empire yoy 
are called, if you are not prepared for the utter ruin of disrup. 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Batt. 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS, 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Str,—Your correspondent of last week regards the effects of 
Disestablishment in the country parishes with a light heart. 
Authorities, differing otherwise very widely,—a great Dissenting 
preacher and a great Anglican Bishop, to wit,—agree in viewing 
this matter as very serious. Thus Mr. Spurgeon, while express. 
ing himself a strong advocate for Disestablishment, was reported 
in the Pall Mall Gazette last July as saying,—‘ The only thing 
I have not been able to satisfy myself about is this,x—What will 
happen to the country parishes *” Thus also Bishop Words- 
worth, of Lincoln, declared in very memorable words that, in 
his opinion (and he had in view specially such dioceses as his 
own),— Disestablishment would pauperise the priesthood, and 
paganise the poor.” These, Sir, are the deliberate utterances 
of men of reputation and experience, and I would commend 
them to your Liberationist correspondent. 

The same gentleman ventures to appeal to America and Ireland 
as countries in which the want or abolition of an Established 
Church has worked advantageously. Let me, with regard to 
America, refer him to Mr. Thomas Hughes’s book, “The Old 
Church’ (Macmillan). He will find there (p. 118) some 
startling figures about spiritual destitution in the United 
States, as, for instance, that not “more than one-sixth of 
the population even profess to be members of a Christian 
Church.” In Ireland, the Church has indeed struggled man- 
fully, and Clergy and Laity have both made large sacrifices; 
but I have before me at this moment a letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, dated the 7th of this month, and, there- 
fore, written after fifteen years’ experience of Disestablish- 
ment, and this is his testimony :—‘ The Disestablishment 
of the Church of Ireland has been only an evil, with no com- 
pensating benefit whatever. It has been of no advantage 
socially or religiously; and instead of causing strength has 
caused weakness. Long may our Heavenly Father in his 
mercy avert so great an evil from the glorious Church of 
England !”—I am, Sir, &c., H. Granvitte Dicxson, 

9 Bridge Street, S.W., April 22nd. 





EFFECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
{To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR ”’] 
Srr,—I observe that you speak of what would happen ia “a 
country suddenly deprived of all religious foundations,” by 
which, I presume, is meant endowments. But you forget 
several things, and among them these :— 

1. Disestablishment would leave intact all the machinery of 
the non-established bodies. 2. It would not affect any of the 
Episcopalian machinery which is maintained by means either 
of Voluntaryism, or of the modern endowments which would not 
be lost in the process of disendowment. 3. As all life-interests 
would be respected, a large number of ministers would still be 
available for Church purposes, and there would be a lengthened 
period of preparation for reliance upon Voluntaryism,—plus the 
modern endowments and new endowments which would, uo 
doubt, be created. 

Liberators are often accused of saying hard things of the 
established clergy ; but they have never said anything of them 
so damaging, and, as I believe, so unfounded, as that they will 
cease to minister to their congregations directly they are dis- 
established. Churchmen would, I am confident, by means of 
diocesan boards or other methods, do as Nonconformists do, 
viz., help to sustain religious agencies in places where they can- 
not be wholly maintained by local resources. And if, as you 
say, “the Nonconformist Churches make very little progress in 
many of the qnieter rural districts,” it may be replied that in 
some of those districts, the adherents of the Establishment do 
their utmost to keep out, or to repress, Nonconformity, and that 
even where Nonconformity fails, it does not follow that un- 
established Episcopalianism would fail also.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, April 21sé. J. CaRvELL WILLIAMS 


MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I agree with the Bishop of Oxford and yourself in the 
position that the legalisation of all marriages of affinity would 
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logically follow that of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister ; 
and I join with you in your willingness that all legal restrictions 
on marriages of affinity should be removed, leaving the parties 
interested to judge for themselves in each individual case. The 
reason why marriage with a deceased wife’s sister has been made 
specially prominent is, of course, because that is the particular 
form of second marriage which is so often felt to be the 
most appropriate and desirable. When the first wife has 
died, leaving a family, what can be more natural or more 
becoming, if the widower desires to form a second connection, 
than that he should seek it in the one nearest and dearest 
to his first wife and her children, and the one most likely to 
train and cherish them in the spirit of their own mother? I 
have myself known a case in which a dying mother entreated 
her sister, if she had the opportunity, not to refuse to become 
thus a second mother to her child. That second marriage took 
place; but, of course, owing to what I cannot but regard as the 
senseless and cruel prohibition of our English laws, it had tobe 
celebrated abroad, and the husband had to word his will on the 
hypothesis that his second wife was not legally married, and 
her children not legitimate. 

What, I confess, I cannot understand is the moral repugnance 
you express for every marriage between parties who have pre- 
viously known one another in a different relation. I can under- 
stand the feeling of those who condemn re-marriage at all, who 
maintain that the union of man and woman in marriage is of so 
sacred and intimate a character that it ought not to be regarded as 
broken by death ; and who look forward in faith and hope to 
the time when their spirits shall be reunited in heaven, without 
the interference of any competing claim. It was on this 
principle, I suppose, that the “Life and Letters of Charles 
Kingsley,” for example, were edited, not by his widow, but by 
his “wife.” But this is going beyond the words of the 
Marriage Service, “until death do you part.” If you do 
not go the length of condemning re-marriage in toto, why 
is it revolting for a widower to select for his second 
wife the one whom he has most reason to believe that 
his first wife would have chosen for him? In the case 
you suppose of a widower marrying the adopted daughter of 
himself and his first wife, there is the obvious objection of 
difference in age, which applies also (in most cases) to the niece 


. or other relative of the first wife in the next generation. But I 


cannot enter into your repugnance to marriage, for example, 
with the widow of a deceased friend, as such. Why should not 
the previous feeling of tender friendship ripen, by the sympathy 
of a common loss, into the kind and degree of love which 
sanctifies marriage ? And why should it not be more soothing, 
even in anticipation, for the dying husband to contemplate the 
union of his widow with one whom he himself knew and 
cherished as a friend, than with some utter stranger, devoid of 
all sympathy or association with his own life and character ? 
Tn almost every case of fist marriage the feeling of attachment 
grows by degrees from mere friendly acquaintance to passionate 
devotion ; there is a gradual transformation of friendly regard 
into tender affection. In reading the letters of George Eliot, 
whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the propriety 
of her original connection with Mr. Lewes, how beautiful and 
touching is the impression given of the comfort and support she 
received in the bitter desolation of her bereavement by the 
transformation of her regard for their common friend, Mr. Cross, 
to her loving acceptance of him as the companion and solace of 
her closing life !—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—I appreciate the desire shown in your article, ‘“ The 
Bishop of Oxford on the Marriage Law,” to be fair and con- 
sistent in relation to the demand for the repeal of the law 
against marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, by frankly avow- 
ing, as the advocates of that measure seldom do, that the only 
consistent alternative to the present law is that no relation by 
affinity should be a bar to marriage, so that a man should be 
free to marry his step-daughter, or step-mother, or son's wife, 
as well as his wife’s sister. But will you allow me to remark 
that this alternative is clearly opposed to Scripture, if that be 
held to give any guidance on the subject at all, since not only 
are many relations of affinity expressly forbidden in the Old 
Testament, but the only references to unlawful marriages in 
the New Testament are cases of relation by affinity (Mark vi., 
18; I. Cor., v., 1). 

That the reasons for forbidding marriages of affinity are not 
merely sentimental, but plain, practical, and substantial, like 









those against marriages of consanguinity, may appear even 
from the following statement of so utilitarian a moralist as 
Paley. “In order to preserve chastity in families, and between 
persons of_different sexes brought up and living together in a 
state of unreserved intimacy, it is necessary, by every method 
possible, to inculcate an abhorrence of incestuous conjunctions, 
which abhorrence can only be upholden by the absolute repro- 
bation of all commerce of the sexes between near relations. 
Upon this principle, the marriage, as well as other cohabitations, 
of brothers and sisters, of lineal kindred, and of all who usually 
live in the same family, may be said to be forbidden by the law 
of nature.” (‘Moral and Political Philosophy,” Book IIL, 
Part III., chapter 5.) These reasons apply, indeed, in varying 
degrees to different degrees of relationship; but they apply in a 
real and _practical degree to those of step-daughter, wife’s sister, 
and wife’s niece. Hence the great body of the Christian Church 
has opposed these marriages, not only on grounds of moral ” 
tastes and sentiments, which you admit to be opposed to them, 
but on grounds of Scriptural principle and practical morality.— 
I am, Sir, &e., James S. CanpDtLisH. 

Free-Church College, Glasgow, April 22nd. 

[The passages quoted from Scripture are directed against 
unlawful relations with a brother’s wife, not a brother’s 
widow, and a father’s wife, not a father’s widow. As to 
Paley’s argument, we cannot see its force at all. Marriages 
of close consanguinity are unlawful; but it is not their unlaw- 
fulness which makes them abhorrent to decent people. Nor 
does unlawfulness contribute in any serious degree to put 
marriages of affinity, which are not always abhorrent to decent 
people, out of the range of their thoughts and intentions.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECT OF WAR. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—May I point out to you what is evidently a slip of the pen 
in the article on “The Economic Effect of War” in your 
last issue? The error is in the sentence,—“It is often 
said, for instance, that England could borrow a hundred millions, 
and then pay for it by a twopenny tax on sugar, and that as a 
financial statement is correct.” The writer doubtless meant to 
write “ halfpenny tax on sugar.” The annual consumption in 
the United Kingdom is upwards of one million tons; a tax of a 
halfpenny per pound, nearly £5 per ton, would yield a revenue 
of about £5,000,000, provided the tax did not curtail consump- 
tion. It would do this to some extent, no doubt; but not to 
such a serious extent as it would have done when wholesale 
prices were higher than they are now, and when, as you pointed 
out in your article on “ Retail Traders’ Profits ” last week, there 
has not been a corresponding reduction in retailers’ prices.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. Morton. 


ST. MONACELLA’S LAMBS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Tennant, in one of his tours in Wales, paid his devotions 
to the shrine of St. Monacella, “or, as the Welsh style her, 
Melangoll.” Writing in or about the year 1780, he says (after 
relating the legend),—* Till the last century, so strong a super- 
stition prevailed that no person would kill a hare in the parish; 
and even later, when a hare was pursued by dogs, it was firmly 
believed that if anyone cried, ‘God and St. Monacella ke with 
thee,’ it was sure to escape.” Even row, according to Mr. A. 
Gray’s informant, “the labourers believe.’”—I am, Sir, &c. 

M. 





POETRY. 
Sasa 
ROME. 

Wuene are the footprints of the ancient dead 
Who dwelt and wrought in Rome and made mankind ? 
What memory have the mighty left behind 
In this imperial place where they were bred ? 
Like minute-sands the centuries have sped 
To cover nations with their dust-cloud blind ; 
Fragments of beauty past are all we find, 
Whose purpose, with the flying years, is fled. 
In this vast universe is left no place 
For that fleet breath that fleeting man calls “ Fame.” 
These stones, that mind us of some fading name, 
And watched the passing of earth’s strongest race, 
Will vanish too; the long years hold no grace 
For earth’s memorials of praise and blame. A. D. G. 
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BOOKS. 
——— 
MR. HAMERTON ON LANDSCAPE.* 
Wuar would “that uncoath and ungracious genius, Thomas 
Carlyle” (the phrase is Mr. Hamerton’s), with his horror of 
descriptions and view-hunters as hateful things born of the 
corraption of evil days, have said to this big book—a book, 
judging from the title, all about “views”? Perhaps the 
methodical, clear intelligence displayed in it, as well as the 
evidence it affords of strong poetical feeling and sympathy with 
many things besides “ views,” would have made Carlyle pardon 
its existence, or even, like ourselves, welcome it as a good sign 
of the times, if only he had been possessed of a grain of feeling 
for pictorial art, or been capable‘of a.moment’s trust in the land- 
scape-painter as a real interpreter of Nature. But we must let 
Mr. Hamerton give his own description of the nature of his 
work. He has not intended it, he says, to be “a treatise upon 
landscape-painting either from the technical or wsthetic side, or 
even to be by any means exclusively a treatise on landscape in 
Nature.” “ His dominant idea has been the influence of landscape 
on man.” At the outset he clears the ground by a chapter on 
“illusions,” starting from the fact that we see each our own 
world of forms and colours, and that colour-sensations vary to 
infinity with different human idiosyncrasies. With respect to 
the latter assertion, we are disposed to think that, so far as 
those who have any colour-sense at all are concerned, there is a 
nearer approach to agreement and better means of testing that 
agreement than he supposes; but we shall speak of this point 
in connection with another question farther on. There 
ean be no doubt, however, about the strong affinities which 
we feel for certain scenes or kinds of scenery, or that happi- 
ness depends a good deal more than is commonly sup- 
posed, as Mr. Hamerton says, on the suitability of our landscape 
environment, or, at all events, on our power of obtaining that 
suitability, tosome degree. He points out the difference between 
a strong man’s landscape and a weak one’s, as shown in Byron’s 
stormy love of Alp and Apennine and untamed Nature generally, 
and Cowper’s peusive enjoyment of the tranquillities of Olney. 
He does not, by the way, give Byron credit for his greater com- 
prehensiveness of landscape affection. Theauthor of the stanza 
which contains the well-known lines,— 
“ A ereen field is a sight which makes us pardon 
The absence of that more sublime construction,’”’ &c., 

was probably quite as capable of enjoying the restfulness of a 
fair meadow as the delicate poet-recluse who could not have en- 
joyed the stronger poct’s mountains. We may remark also, as 
an instance of the revolutious of feeling even in these things, 
how strangely mountains have declined in favour with our land- 
seape-painters since the days of Cox and Robson. In the 
chapter on Nature’s power over us, we have the first hint of 
what we consider a disposition, on Mr. Hamerton’s part, to 
regard the two elements of art-productionm—namely, love 
of natural fact and impulse of artistic expression,—too 
much as things distinctly apart from each other in the 
artist’s mind, instead of mental activities entirely fused 
together in the working of the imagination. He speaks of 
“those for whom Art is first and Nature only a mine of 
materials,” as being “less the slaves of Nature” than others 
who are fascinated, to their hurt as artists, by admiration of 
landscape-beauty. This arrangement of Art and Nature as 
separate aims or influences may be accepted, for convenience’ 
sake, to remind us of the fact that some artists have a stronger 
sense of art-form and completeness than others with whom greed 
of acquisitiveness in the study of facts is a marked charac- 
teristic; but we venture to think that no one who was in the 
habit of regarding Natnrre as “only a mine of materials,” ever 
became a very great, or more than a very clever, artist. It is 
submission to the fascination of Nature, in a capable brain, 
which creates and sustains the idealising faculty. We doubt if 
an artist consciously refers from Nature to Art in his best 
moments—least of allan artist endowed with great arranging 
and inventive power. Such men, as a rule, prefer to be fasci- 
nated, and work straightforwardly—like Michael Angelo and 
Turner—in the strength of their impressions. Myr. Hamerton 
thinks that Constable and even Wordsworth, with whom 
Nature was decidedly first, were, in some degree, too much her 
slaves; or rather, sacrificed something to their intense affection 
for particular kinds of scenery. We do not think that a milder 








* Landscape. By P, G, Hamerton, London: Seeley anl Co. 





————_. 
love of Flatford would have made Constable a better draughts. 
man or a more subtle master of light and shade; or that Words. 
worth would have been a whit less ready to slip into prosinesg 
if he had subdued his passion for the beauty of Westmoreland, — 
a beauty which, we cannot help saying, was then far beyond 
anything we can conceive from the Westmoreland of to-day, 
The faults and limitations of either artist were due to 
other causes than that of being enslaved by Nature. At 
the close of this chapter, however, Mr. Hamerton gives 
the true secret of the power of landscape over us. We 
ourselves believe that it is not possible to overrate the 
ennobling and purifying power of the landscape-loving in. 
stinct in minds which are conscious of it at all. We do 
not mean merely the pleasure, great and thoroughly good in its 
way, which we all feel in breathing purer air than usual, even 
if it is not “the difficult air of the iced mountain-top,” and in 
having the sky-line changed for us pleasantly from day to day 
by new ranges of peaks and crags. There are those to whom 
landscape-beauty peaks with the power of a Divine message, 
direct and unmistakeable, whose sympathies with humanity 
and sense of duty are quickened, never overpowered, by the joy 
of watching the drama of landscape,—its swift changes of 
splendour and gloom,—or of sharing, as it were, in “ only silent 
Nature's breathing life.” Mr. Hamerton uses words which show 
how completely he is at one with those who, in contemplating 
such beanty, are conscious of a special “expression of the 
mysterious energy to which the order of the Universe is due.” 

We do not find in the poets who, from the author of the 
Odyssey downward, are briefly criticised as exponents of 
feeling for landscape, any recognition of this its spiritual 
influence, until we come to modern times and to Wordsworth, 
Mr. Hamerton does not quote Milton in his present work, 
although in his life of Turner he has noticed how often in 
descriptions of the peculiar scenery of Paradise Lost Milton’s 
treatment of a subject is akin to what Turner’s would have been. 
Wordsworth rendered mankind the service of putting the reality 
of this spiritual influence beyond dispute. It is notable that 
neither in his case nor in Turner’s was the love of inanimate 
nature, although amounting to a passion, inconsistent, so far 
as Art was concerned, with interest of especial strength in figures 
of the most realistic and homely kind, 

We have nothing but praise for Mr. Hamerton’s own 
descriptions of the different kinds of landscape and _ their 
components. Mountains, rocks, trees, lakes, navigable rivers, 
canoe rivers,—the lover of each of these will find delightful 
reading in his pages. But his subjects lead him to deal with 
landscape as apprehended by the landscape-painter, and with 
the painters themselves as more or less successful in their efforts 
to represent it. No parts of his work will be read with more 
interest than these. He dves not a few things for which al? 
landscape-painters will thank him, He points out the amazing 
difficulty of their work, and does a little (would that he could 
do more!) to warn-off aspirants to the high office of interpreting 
Nature by paint, who rush on where their forerunners could tell 
of little awaiting them but constant toil and wearying defeat. 
Success does not, indeed, depend on luck, but on something 
which looks very like it,—some special gift, or combination of 
gifts, of which the existence cannot be foretold, or tested except by 
long, often life-long, and life-exhausting trial. A landscape-painter 
succeeds, Mr. Hamerton thinks, who hits upon some expression 
of his own view of Nature which is intelligible to other people. 
The discovery, by genuine hard work, perhaps, of a mode of 
expression which is true, but only intelligible to the artist him- 
self,—even though it deserves to be intelligible to everybody 
else, as embraciug a larger amount of truth than was ever 
embraced before,—will bring him no recognition; it may be 
wanting in some pleasantuess which the public of the day 
demands, or be a generation or two in advance of them in its 
truth. We should be inclined to say ourselves that almost 
any one quality in landscape, grasped at the cost of every 


other, would, with perseverance, make an artist’s success.. 


Then the discipline to be gone through! <A student he 
will be all his life; bat the struggle for imitative skill 
must be over before he can use his imagination freely. 
Mr. Hamerton has done well in pointing out how much the 
stupendous truths we learn from science have increased and 
intensified our interest in scenery. They have assuredly put an 
end.to many short methods landscapists were wont to use in 
dealing with it. Rocks that are no rocks, for instance, are a 
trifle less frequent in our exhibitions than they used to be- 
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The least thoughtful of sketchers in Welsh hollow or Highland 
glen now-a-days has a notion of the fact that glacier-ice 
roundel the rock on which he sits and hollowed the lake-bed. 
We thank Mr. Hamerton also for maintaining that want of 
human interest, properly so-called, in a landscape-picture may be 
atoned for by the clear presence of the human feeling which 
animates the work. 

But there is a shade of objection which we are fain to urge 
against his view of the relation between love of the facts of 
Nature and the imaginative presentation of them. The imagina- 
‘tion is not with him, we should say, a truth-loving faculty, but 
as regards pictures, only a pleasure-loving one. He puts well 
and strongly the difference in kind between the work of the 
transcriber, copyist, or student, for any reason whatever, of the 
strictly literal fact, and the imaginative artist (“an artist,” 
he says, “no more copies a view than a novelist reports 
a conversation’); but he always writes as if the poetical 
landscape-painter, while bidding farewell to the topographi- 
cal limitations and fettering accuracies of a scene, bade 
farewell to his own honest impression of the facts of it, 
instead of doing his best to put into art-shape as much 
of the force, fulness, and fascination of the reality as the 
conditions of art will allow him to do. There is something 
almost sad to us, if we may say so, in Mr. Hamerton’s ex- 
quisitely keen, affectionate perception of landscape-beauty of 
the highest kind, associated with his resolute despair of the 
possibility of its being ever truthfully or adequately portrayed 
by art. He will not acquiesce in unfaithful drawing and wild 
exaggerations of his favourite themes, but seems inclined to 
relinquish them as subjects of art altogether. This is exactly 
what French landscapists have done. They confine themselves 
to subjects which are well within the reach of Art; and if they 
deal with greater, make no pretence of treating them except in 
conventional terms. Nothing could be more opposed to an 
English landscape-painter’s ideas than such sentences as these : 
—‘ So soon as the desire is to make a picture and not a study, 
the artist no longer makes his canvas a mirror of the natural 
word.” And again :— To an artist with strong local affections 
there is something unsatisfactory in having to use so munch craft 
and guile to paint a place as it is not.” 

Now, in another branch of Art, to “hold a mirror up to 
Nature ” is never taken to mean disregard of Nature, even though 
large licence is used in order to meet the special conditions of 
that art. Why should the landscape-painter’s “desire to make 
a picture instead of a study” mean abandonment of truth 
because he wishes to emphasise it by force of Art? Again, why 
paint a local subject, unless his affections have attached them- 
selves strongly to some qualities, lines, masses, or colours which 
he feels that painting can give ? Would it be right to say, in 
such a case, that he desires “to paint the place as it is nof,” if 
he omits or glides over those which art-instinct tells him 
his art at all events cannot give? Why, above all, should he 
be careless about good drawing, when his affection would lead 
him to desire earnestly the best gifts of perception and refined 
drawing, so that no point of character in the place he loves 
should escape him? ‘The fact that “the splendour of natural 
landscape lies beyond the artist’s range of light ” has this effect, 
among many others, that it makes criticism ofa landscape- 
painter’s work beyond measure difficult. Conventions, exaggera- 
tions, omissions, are forced upon the artist wko dares to take 
natural beauty or splendour for his subject,—but the exaggera- 
tions of mere ignorance, dull conventionality, or bad drawing 
are one thing ; those of enthusiasm, with good drawing at com- 
mand, are another. Many of the glaring disagreements about 
colour-truth, which Mr. Hamerton finds among artists, may be 
resolved into differences of choice of this or that key or tone of 
colour as the best to meet this difficulty of rendering light and 
colour in landscape. A group cf colourists (for there is such a 
thing as partial colour-blindness even among artists) set to copy 
any piece of “local” colour would show agreement enough in 
their imitation of it. 

Not the least important feature in the book is the number of 
most interesting engravings of various kinds, freely interspersed 
amongst its pages, as if there were the least chance of Mr. 
Hamerton’s good writing not being enough to charm us. Mr. 
Brandard’s engraving of “Fishing Boats,” after Turner (the 
last in the book), proves beyond dispute that we have one 
engraver at least who is capable of doing justice to the finest 
qualities of landscape work. The photo-gravure of Mr. Peter 
Graham’s deservedly famous picture, “ A Spate in the High- 

lands,” does not by any means do it justice. 






MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S POEMS.* 
Mr. Evwix Aryorp has collected in this volume much of his 
scattered poetical work. The dates ofthe fifty odd pieces belong 
to a period of not less than thirty years; and the range of the 
subjects is at least correspondingly large. The poems divide 
themselves naturally into the or ‘h 






nal and translated. he 
former are, we must confess, somewhat disappointing. We 
should like to have seen a writer of Mr. Arnold’s ability show 
? 
in a line of his own, something of the decided suecess which he 
has achieved as an interpreter of Eastern thought. Many 
readers will thankfully acknowledge that he has led them to see 
something of the beauty and truth which lie, mostly concealed 
from Western eyes, in the Scriptures of Hindooism, of Buddh- 
ism, and of Islam. Such would have been glad to find that he 
had a message of his own. These original poems do not 
answer any such expectations. They are ‘‘ occasional” poems, 
often graceful and tender, more rarely powerful; but they 
are not more than occasional. And they leave an im- 
pression of effort, of a straining after effect, of a cer- 
tain want of restraint in the use of ornament, an occa- 
sional defect in taste,and a ring of something not altogether 
true in the pathos and sentiment. 
seems to us, while we sympathise with its general thought, to 
: 
illustrate some of these defects :— 
“OxrorD REVISITED. 
Mother! mild Mether! after many years— 
So many that the head 1 bow turns grey— 
y ‘turns grey 
Come | once more to thee, thinking to say 
fa what far lands, through what hard hopes and fears, 
*Mid how much toil and triumph, joys and tears 
I taught thy teaching ; and, witbal, to lay 
At thy kind feet such of my wreaths as may 
Seem least unworthy. But what grown child dares 
Offer thee honours, Fair and Queenly One! 
Tower-crowned, and girdled with thy silver streams, 
Mother of ah! so many a better son ? 
Let me but list thy solemn voice, which seems 
Like Christ’s, raising my dead: and let me be 
Back for one hour—a Boy—beside thy knee.” 


Here is a sonnet which 


We will not make any direct comparison, but we will ask our 
readers whether they do not remember to have seen the theme 
treated in laneuage far simpler, pitched, so to speak, to a lower 
5 5 t J ’ f 
note, but far more effective. In these poems Mr. Arnold is at 
his best when he is simply descriptive of some scene which 
. viv 
specially appeals to his sympathies 
of the temple where the Pundit expounds to him from the 
Kaltra Upanishad, “ the Secret of Death” : 
“The distant city’s hum 
Came soft, with broken beats of drum 
Which did not mar the solitude; 
For all around that temple cooed 
The creamy doves; striped squirrels leaped 
From stem to stem, the musk-rat peeped 
Under the wall; beside the porch 
Flamed the red lizard like a toreh 
Flang on the rock ; the egrets stretched 
Their snowy wings; green parrots fetched 
Fruit to their young with joyous cries ; 
TI key-peoples’ mild b ave 
The monkey- peoples’ mild brown eyes 
Glittered from bough and coping-stone ; 
And—underneath a root—alone, 
Dwelt a great cobra, thick and black, 
Vith ash-grey mottlings on his back,— 
A most prodigious snake !—but he 
Kept the peace, too, religiously, 
With folded hood, and fangs of death 
9 - , ‘ 
Sheathed, while he drew his slow, cold breath.” 


Flere is a charming picture 














When we come upon a more ambitious effort, as in the first story 
of “The Stratford Pilgrims,” we are not so well pleased. The 
idea itself is delightful. The gay company that rode to Canter- 
bary of old is gone. “ None goeth forth on a pilgrimage—none.” 
But why should not they two, the poet and his wife, make a 
pilgrimage of their own to where :— 





‘“* Far on yon path, by the emerald lea, 
Fair Avon glideth adown to the sea; 
By the walls of a church, beneath whose stones 
Steeps dust sacred as saintly bones.” 
So they go and tell tales to prove that a woman may be as true 
asman. ‘ Vernier” is the first story told, and is, we suppose, 
Mr. Arnold’s own. Itisatragic tale, yet somehow it, misses 
its effect. It wants both simplicity and clearness. There is 
more effort than power in such lines as these, and they do not 
’ 
‘epresent the tone of the whole :— 





unfairly 
“Then, the last day of the year, 
lnude brought his unused charger to the gate, 





* The Secret of Death (from the Sansevit), with Some Collected Poems. By Edwin 





Arnold, M.A. London: Triitbner and Co. 
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Sprang to the broad strong back, and reined its rage 
Into a marble stillness. Yet more still, 

Young Claude le Vavasour, thy visage was, ~ 
More marble-white.”’ 


The other, “King Saladin,” is, we gather, freely taken from 


Boccacio. In this kind of verse Mr. Arnold is highly successful. | 


With good material, and a certain liberty to shape it, he does not 
fail to make some good work. 

We have as yet alluded only to the poem which gives its 
name to the volume. It is a fine expression of a philosophical 
thought, which may, perhaps, be best expressed as Pantheism, 
though the term Pantheism does not wholly comprehend it. 
The pupil, for instance, asks the pundit to teach him a little 
what Brahma is, and receives this answer :— 


‘‘ HE, Who, Alone, Undifferenced, unites 
With Nature, making endless difference, 
Producing and receiving all which seems, 

Is Brahma! May he give us light to know! 

He is the Unseen Spirit which informs 
All subtle essences! He flames in fire, 

He shines in Sun and Moon, Planets and Stars! 
He bloweth with the winds, roils with the waves, 
He is Prajipati, that fills the worlds ! 

He is the man and woman, youth and maid! 
The babe new-born, the withered ancient, propped 
Upon his staff! He is whatever is,— 

The black bee, and the tiger, and the fish, 

The green bird with red eyes, the tree, the grass, 
The cloud that hath the lightning in its womb, 
The seasons, and the seas! By Him they are, 
In Him begin and end.” 


But the wise man teaches also that the soul, if only it be the 
soul of the wise, has a separate, indestructible existence :— 


‘ And, if they say, ‘ What then is left of it 
When eld upon the Body’s City creeps, 
And breaks and scatters it; and all its walls 
Fall; and the Palace of the Heart is void, 
Where dwelt the being, the desire, the life, 
This Royal Spirit’s kingship ? ’ 

Answer them : 

‘ By mortal years the Immortal grows not old! 
The Atman changes not! The Body’s death 
Kills not the soul! It hath its City, still, 
Its Palace, and its hidden, proper life! 
Becoming Self of Self; set clear from sin, 
As the snake casts her slough ; made free of flesh, 
Of age, ache, hunger, thirst, sorrow, and death : 
Thenceforth desiring the desirable, 
And thinking ever what is good to think !’” 


Nevertheless, a distinctly lower note is touched in the passage 
which follows, and which seems to accommodate these trans- 
cendental truths to more material conceptions :— 


“Tf a soul depart 
Instructed—knowing itself—and knowing truth ;— 
And how that Brahma and the Self are One— 
Then hath it freedom over all the worlds : 
And, if it wills the Region of the Past, 
The Fathers and the Mothers of the Past 
Come to receive it ; and that Soul is glad ! 
And if it wills the region of the Homes, 
The Brothers and the Sisters of the Homes 
Come to receive it, and that Soul is glad ! 
And if it wills the region of the Friends, 
The well-belovéd come to welcome it 
With love undying, and that Sonl is glad ! 
And if it wills a world of grace and peace 
Where garlands are, and perfumes, and delights 
Of delicate meats and drinks, music and song, 
Lo! fragrances, and blossoms, and delights 
Of dainty banquets, and the streams of song 
Come perfect to it, and that Soul is glad! 
And if it make its bliss in beauty’s arms, 
Finding most wonder, most release, most rest 
On the soft bosoms of the Maids of Heaven, 
Lo! the bright Maids of Heaven—more loving-sweet 
Than loveliest earthly beauty—come to him 
Rejoiced—rejoicing ! ” 

As a translator, pure and simple, we cannot speak highly of 
Mr. Arnold. That he should publish so very poor a version of 
“Donec gratus eram tibi’’ as we have on page 293, after the 
admirable versions of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby, is almost 
surprising. What could be poorer for,— 


“Me torret face mutua 
Thorini Calais filius Ornyti 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 
Si parcent puero fata superstiti.” 
“Ah! yes; ’tis past. I love a Thurian boy, 
Who dotes on me; 
And for his dear sake I would die with joy, 
Nay, or twice over, were the thing to be.” 
Tn a translation from Theocritus we have the lines :— 


“ Pan would be angered to hear me. Just now he breaks off from 
hunting, 





° 





| ‘Stretches his hairy limbs in the shade, and puffs his great nostrils, 
| Panting, and surly for lack of breath, and longing for slumber,” 
| This is quite different from the original, which speaks of Pan’s 
| ill-temper generally :— 
“ eyrh 08 minpds 
Kal of cel Opssin yonw word pivl neednrees,” 
The last line of the English is, it will be seen, a pure addition, 
There is nothing about “panting” and “lack of breath,” and 
longing for slumber. To add what a poet does not say, is 
the worst fault that a translator can commit. We observe 
it again in the translation of part of Odyssey, xxii. We read of 
how Antinoiis, smitten with the deadly arrow, falls :— 
“Spilling the viands and wine, overturning the roast meat and 
boiled meat, 
Mixing the cakes and fruit with his blood.” 
“ Roast meat and boiled meat” represents “‘ sires re xpeaz’ dxra,” 
(do we hear in Homer of “boiled meat ?’”’) and the next clause 
about the cakes and fruit has nee with which it corresponds, 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


Tue new American novel with the rather imposing title of 
Trajan, which the author, in a gorgeous dedication to “ Major 
Henry A. Huntingdon, of Chicago, Illinois,” 
fruit of literary leisure,” has had its appearance in England 
heralded by nearly as emphatic a eulogium from Mr. W. D. 
Howells as that passed by Mr. Henry James on the author of 
Nana, or that passed by the author of Nana on the author of 
Numa Roumestan. Whoever wishes to understand what such a 
panegyric really means, should, after reading Trajan, refresh 
his memory—in a literary sense, perhaps, rinse his mouth—with 
a re-perusal of one of Mr. Howells’s most characteristic works, 
say, The Lady of the Aroostook. Ashe will not, of course, question 
the sincerity of Mr. Howells’s praise, he can see in it only the 
vague admiration which an artist like Mr. Stone may feel when 
standing in front of one of Mr. Frith’s large pictures crowded 
with characters, rather than full of character. “ Such a size asit 
is, to be sure! Such variety! Such colouring! Such boldness! 
Such historical picturesqueness! Such everything that makes 
life, if not worth living, at least worth talking about! I 
could never attain to such art as this.” Perhaps not; but 
we prefer the one incident in The Lady of the Aroostook, 
to all the political and moral complications and intrigues in 
Trajan. There is not a little power in this novel; but we are most, 
and least favourably, affected by its oppressiveness,—an oppres- 
siveness like that of the American girl of the period, who is a 
triumph of Paris and of Mr. Spencer’s teaching, who knows and 
has seen everything, who is handsome, ambitious, clever, and 
who would, indeed, be perfectly fascinating if she could treat 
her admirers to an occasional blush or flash of silence. Mr. 
Keenan, the author of Trajan, is, we presume, a young man; 
at all events we have not heard of him before. In all the con- 
fidence produced by youth, he seems to have set himself de- 
liberately to write a “champion novel,” to whip the creations of 
Scott, the late Lord Lytton, Thackeray, and George Eliot, by 
one supreme effort. That he will some day write a really 
admirable novel—though not, perhaps, one in the first class— 
we have little doubt. ‘There are some very strong situations and 
several powerful characters in the work he has produced. Trajan 
Gray,an American artist of Scoto-Irish extraction, and the real 
heroine, Theo Carnot, a Franco-American adventuress of @ 
new type, being quite as much of a Brinvilliers as of a 
Becky Sharp, are both admirably drawn as the good and the 
bad angel respectively of the majority of the other folks 
in the story. ‘Theo, in particular, who keeps herself and her 
family by acting as intermediary between American visitors in 
Paris and shopkeepers, is an intrigante of the most finished and 
daring description. But she is unnaturally, repulsively revenge- 
ful; she seeks to have Trajan put to death as a Communist, 
and for no better reason than that he has recovered from a 
passion for her which drove him to the brink of suicide. We 


Becky Sharp type. Of the other characters, male and female, 
none is especially good, with the exception of a girl who finally 
becomes the successful rival of Theo, who reads George Eliot, 
and expects to find the counterpar ts of her creations in real life. 


* ‘Trajen: the His stony ofa ‘Sentimental Teuns ‘Seen: with some Bytendes in the 
Comedy of Many Lives’ Errors. By Henry F. Keenan. London : Cassell and Co. 
1885.—Once for All. By Max Hillary. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington. 1885.—A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon, 3 vols, London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1885.—Tic and Trick, By Hawley Smart, 3 vols. London: 
; Chapman and Hall, 1885, 








says is “ the first-_ 





get disgusted with her in the long-run, and we ought never 
to get altogether disgusted with any character in fiction of the 
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There is what is intended to be a vigorous Scotch sketch in a 
certain Kate McNair; but she is a caricature. Edith Arden, 
the sister of the young man who prevents Trajan from making 
away with himself, is not quite as limp as Amelia Sedley, but 
is quite as uninteresting; while the brother, who looks rather 
promising in the opening chapters of the book, falls-off as it 
goes on. Nothing could be more absurd than Elliot Arden’s 
falling-out with Trajan, except, indeed, his being fascinated by 
Theo. Besides, Mr. Keenan compresses far too many quasi- 
historical incidents into his book. He makes Trajan not only, 
alttough a Gambettist, help the ex-Empress Eugénie to escape 
from the Tuileries after Sedan, but act as a self-appointed 
.mbassador to Prince Bismarck, of whom, as the “big Chancellor,” 
he gives a sketch that is not quite free from vulgarity. Mr, 
Keenan at‘empts so much, that really good episodes—such as 
that of the child, of whom Trajan Gray becomes, after a 
very singular fashion, the guardian—pass almost unnoticed 
in the crush of other events. Let him, however, write a novel 
of a third of the size of Trajan; let him people it with about a 
third of its characters; let him tone-down his style and his 
colouring; above all, let him eschew appeals to the “gentle 
reader,” such as that with which he closes his present venture. 
When he does all these things there will be considerable hope 
for him and for his work. 

The contrast between Trajan and Once for All is nearly as 
marked as it could he; for itis the contrast between the glare 
and the adventure and the tragedy of Paris, and a Scotch 
country village, with its narrow life, its quiet pleasures, 
and its petty gossip. Mr. Keenan is daring to a fault; 
“ Max Hillary ” seems to have a “craven fear,” if not of being 
great, at least of doing his (or her) best. It is easier to mention 
the fact of this weakness than to indicate how it is shown. Not 
one of the personalities in Once for Al! is made enough of; and 
yet there are several of them who might have been worth a very 
considerable amount of attention. Thus Yetta Grahame, a young 
lady of beauty and refinement, suddenly introduced into a Scotch 
village, who is none the worse, but all the better, for being 
blinded -by a flash of lightning—by a lucky accident she 
recovers her sight when on her honeymoon—has so much of 
character, that we are surprised at the lack of resolution which 
prevents her from investigating carefully the slanders raised 
against her favourite lover, Robert Ardwell, a skilled organist, 
by his rival, Sir John Wardour, who plays, as he says, with 
loaded dice. One is reminded, by Yetta Grahame and her 
troubles, of Paula Power and her dilemma as between De 
Stancy and Somerset, in Mr. Hardy’s A Laodicean. But “ Max 
Hillary ” has not Mr. Hardy’s verve or resources, which make a 
difficult situation wear the appearance, not only of piquancy, 
but of probability. Then, neither the villain nor the hero is 
quite to our mind. Sir John Wardour is not wicked enough 
for a wicked baronet; and the organist is essentially a phantom, 
appearing and disappearing without adequate reason, and above 
all, taking too little pains to defend his reputation. He makes 
his fortune far too suddenly and mysteriously; and it must be 
added that his hair is too long. To be done with fault-finding, 
the comic element contributed to Once for All, by a boy-and- 
girl attachment between the cousin of Yetta and the sister of 
Sir John, is very slight. The good points in the story are two : 
the writer does not attempt to crowd his canvas too much, and 
he can draw Scotch characters of a certain class with the 
humonr which comes of fidelity to truth. Two gossips in par- 
ticular, Andrew Flint and James Milligan—Milligan is a 
moralist rather than a gossip—are even yet to be found in most 
Northern villages. “ Max Hillary’s ” Scotch is not unimpeach- 
able. It slides into English or into such a poor compromise 
between English and Scotch as “claithes.” ‘Noo he'll have as 


999 


decent a funeral as old Sir Lawrence himsel’,” is intolerable. 


_ Mr. Charles Gibbon, as a novelist, evidently takes a delight 
in leading a double life. He alternates love-stories, which are 
in the true, and not merely in the popular sense, idyllic, with 
the wildest romances, full of plots, murders, and hairbreadth 
escapes. Having gone on for some time leading this double life, 
with evident satisfaction to himself, and no doubt with pleasure 
to two sets of readers, he has endeavoured in A Haid Knot to 
combine both of the arts he has acquired. He interests us in 
the fortunes of Katie Cargill, a good girl of the type of goodness 
he especially excels in sketching ; and from the beginning of a 
three-volume story to the end, he keeps us wondering who 
killed, not Cock Robin, but Jean Gorbal, a drunken and disre- 
putable woman in’ Glasgow. The success achieved in this 








venture is considerable. The materials out of which Mr. Gibbon 
constructs his plot—a man who marries for money a woman he 
does not love, and goes through a mock-marriage with the 
woman he does love; a legitimate and an illegitimate child; 
the substitution (in this case, supposed substitution) of the 
children by a nurse—are not original. But he displays consider- 
able originality in working it out, in directing the suspicions of 
a very original detective on the wrong scent, and, above all 
things, in making the real murderer of the nurse act as legal 
adviser of the suspected man. The concluding game of skill 
between the assassin and the detective is, too, a decided success 
of its kind. At the same time, it must be allowed that the 
interest which Mr. Gibbon awakes in, or rather for, his plot 
affects samewhat prejudicially our interest in his heroine. It 
compels him to marry her secretly to Alick Tavendale, 
the man accused of Jean Gorbal’s murder, so as to supply 
an adequate motive for such a deed. Yet Mr. Gibbon’s 
girls, even more than those of most other writers of fic- 
tion, losé after marriage such charm as they had before it. 
Perhaps it is on this account that Katie Cargill has a faded and 
almost unreal look beside her half-sister, Sarah Burnett, who 
for a time believes herself the legitimate, and in consequence, 
the ill-treated and virtually disinherited, daughter of Cargill, a 
Glasgow millionaire. She has courage and character; and yet, 
in spite of her position, she is not without a conscience. When 
she discovers that her lover, Lawrence Hewitt, is not only the 
murderer of whom justice is in search, but that he has for his own 
mercenary ends deceived her as to her true situation, her feelings 
change towards him; but she does her best—and that is no little 
—to save his life. There is something, however, rather too 
grotesque in her throwing herself, at the close of the third 
volume, into the arms of John Hadden, the old detective who 
had hunted Hewitt to his death, and who is notable chiefly for 
his habit of ejaculating “Thunder!” This is an action worthy 
of Martha Trapbois, and Sarah Burnett is neither old nor ugly 
enough to be a Martha Trapbois. On the whole, while A Hard 
Knot will-not increase Mr. Gibbon’s reputation, or, to be strictly 
accurate, the better of his two reputations, it is sure to find, 
and to be appreciated by, many readers. Although the scene is. 
laid chiefly in Glasgow, there is but little in it of the Glasgow 
dialect. All things considered, this is not a blemish. 


Tie and Trick is one of the best and most ambitious of Mr. 
Hawley Smart's fictions, which are, we suspect, read a good deal 
more than is ordinarily suspected, by people who in their hearts 
prefer work of a very different kind. Is it altogether heretical 
to say that after a surfeit of Mr. Black’s landscapes and singing 
Scotch maidens, or Mr. Hardy's intense personalities, nay, even 
after Mrs. Oliphant’s great world of actual life opening-out into 
the spiritual, one occasionally finds a relief in Mr. Smart’s pretty 
daughters of sporting squires, even although they may talk 
slang, and his hard-riding heroes, although they unquestionably 
smoke too many cigars and drink too much brandy and soda- 
water? Their philosophy may contain far too much of earth 
and far too little of heaven, but they are both real and happy; 
and the ethical creed which Mr. Smart gives his favourites . 
is sound enough in essentials. His own novels are, at the 
same time, open to the charge of sameness, of even being 
too full of turfy men and of women worthy of them; 
and the leading, if not the sole superiority, of Tie and 
Trick over the majority of its predecessors, lies in its giving us 
a change, if not of characters, at least of scene. The story opens 
in England; and the first important episode in it of a stirring 
character is a card-trick, in which, of course, the good young 
man, Wheldrake by name, is victimised by the scoundrel, Fred 
Hammerton, with the aid of the villain Patroceni. But after 
this, everybody is taken to Italy, where Patroceni proves to be 
a very melodramatic villain indeed, being a brigand and a 
breaker of banks on the largest scale, and where a game of hide- 
and-seek takes place between him and a great Neapolitan thief- 
taker of the name of Leroux. Everybody in whom Mr. Smart 
would interest us, falls in one way or another into the hands of 
Patroceni, or—which is, perhaps, even worse—under his protec- 
tion. All this is, of course, ludicrously improbable ; but that is 
of secondary importance compared with the skill which Mr. 
Smart shows in tying and untying his Gordian knots, and in 
making all his folks act as if they were on English, and not on 
foreign, soil. His characters, too, such as these are—the down- 
right Sir Jasper Eversley, the sporting “ Jim Glanfield,” and 
the widow, Mrs. Fullerton, with whom he carries on a comic 
flirtation—are well-drawn, and bustle about with delightful 
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vigour. My. Smart does not pretend to teach his readers, except 
to this limited extent: ‘ Our travellers took advantage of the 
slight halt at the Dover station to dash across, at Hammerton’s 
suggestion, to the buffet, and there pull themselves together 
with a tolerably stiff-dose of brandy and seltzer—it is only the 
young and uninstructed that drink soda.” There is a world of 
significance in the gravity with which My. § Smart enunciates 
this important fact. 
THE PRINCESS ALICE.* 


As we noticed this book on its first appearance, we should not 


| 


| not. 
| takes 


——. 
ance, and probably no belief that she was even competent to feel 
any settled assurance, even at the very time at which she was 
most influenced by it. Was thata wise course to take? Wehold 
As if seems to us, the credit which the Princess Christian 
for her sister’s willingness to draw ont Dr. Strauss, and 
to recognise all that was good and power fal in him, may be 


admitted at once, without justifying the inference that’ it wag 


right for her to lend the sanction of her name to a book 
expressing views of the utmost importance to the human race, on 


| the truth of which she had at the time no confident view, and 


which, on the strength of a very different class 


now revert to it further than to welcome heartily a popular | 


edition of a book which will make everybody who reads it feel | 


how close akin are all genuine forms of refinement, sim- 
plicity, conscientiousness, and loveableness, whether they 
are seen on a throne or in any other class of life, were 
it not that for the translated German memoir in the former 
edition, the Princess Christian has here substituted a simple 
memoir of her sister by herself, which not only carries with it 
more authority than the previous memoir, but seems to us, on 
the whole, to answer the purpose better, and to draw the picture 
of the Princess Alice’s life in a more direct and effective 
manner. There is perfect simplicity in the substance and 
style, and the depth of sisterly confidence, and even admiration, 
which the younger sister feels for the elder, gives a certain 
grace of its own to the narrative. At the same time, we cannot 
say that we agree with the judgment which the Princess 


Christian passes on the only incident in the Princess 
Alice’s life which could well give rise to difference of 


opinion,—we mean the close association with the great German 
sceptic, David Friedrich Strauss (not, by the way, Friedrich 
David, as itis here misprinted), in 1870; and as we very decidedly 
differ from that judgment, we think it worth while to say a few 
words upon it, now that the whole incident is fairly in the 
past, and that it is recognised as having ended better than the 
Princess Alice herself might reasonably have feared that it would 
end.. 

The incident we refer to is this. In the early part of 1870, 
Strauss was staying at Darmstadt, and often spent some hours 
with the Princess, reading aloud and conversing with her. Some 
of the works thus read and discussed were books of Voltaire’s, 
and the Princess proposed that Dr. Strauss should come and 
give her what was virtually a course of lectures on Voltaire. 
The audience was to have consisted of several ‘friends; but an 
attack of scarlet-fever with which Prince Louis was seized, 
prevented the execution of this plan, and Dr. Strauss read his 
lectures to the Princess alone. Dr. Strauss had thought of 
asking the Princess to allow him to dedicate his book to her, but 
very properly did not make the request, fearing to identify her 
too much with the views which he was well known to entertain 
on theological subjects. The Princess, however, with her hus- 
band’s full c 
question is whether she was right or wrong in so doing. We 
hold that she was wrong; and we should like to explain why, 
Of course, we should not hold her to have been wrong in the 
least, if we supposed that the Princess had been in a position 
adequately to examine the ground of Dr. Strauss’s agnos- 
ticism, and had deliberately approved it; but it seems to 
us perfectly clear that this was not the case, in all probability 
even that the Princess knew that it was not the case; and that 
she would have been un willing to admit that more was implied 
by her acceptance of the dedication than a confession of her own 
personal regard for Dr. Strauss, and her conviction of his 
perfect sincerity and great ability as a writer on some of the 
deepest and most difficult questions at the root of all religions. 
It is admitted, indeed, that for a time the Princess was so 
far influenced by Dr. Strauss’s views that she was quite at sea 
as regards her Christian faith; and also that it was not by study- 
ing, not by hard thinking or hard reading, but chiefly through 
the influence exerted over her gentle and affectionate heart 
by avery great grief, that she recovered that faith; so that in 
all probability she never really held that the subject was one on 
which the intellect alone had any final authority to pass judg- 
ment. What she did, then, by associating the name of Dr. 
Strauss with her own name, in relation to a book broaching 
negative views on theological questions, was to lend her sanction, 
so far as such an act could lend it, to a fashionable scepticism, 
a scepticism of the soundness of which she had no settled assur- 
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s of evidence from 

any of which Dr. Strauss could be regarded as a specially com. 
petent judge, she subsequently came to reject. It may he said, 
of course, that the acceptance of a dedication does not imply the 
lending of any sanction to the views of the writer who offers that 
dedication. Tn reality, however, that can hardly be maintained, 
Professor Huxley would never be asked to accept the dedication 
of a book attacking Agnosticism, nor Lord Shaftesbury of a 
book attacking the Evangelical theory of religion. It would 
be unheard-of to dedicate a vehement Tory pamphlet to Mr. 
Gladstone, or a Radical pamphlet to Lord Salisbury. There 
would be something inappropriate in accepting the dedication of 
a volume, containing opinions of the greatest importance, with 
the views of which you had no sympathy; and no one with the 
Prineess Alice’s keen sense of responsibility would do so. We 
take it that she really intended to express at least sympathy 
with Dr. Strauss’s views by accepting that dedication, and that 
that was the light in which everybody viewed the matter. 
And our objection to the course is this, that in relation to 
issues of the highest possible moment, on which the Princess 
evidently felt extremely uncertain whether or not Dr. Strauss 
held the key to the true solution of the qnestion,—though she 
may then have been inclined to think t that he did,—she should 
have thrown her weight into the scale of a negative view with- 
out having really made up her own mind whether that view 
were sound or not. If we had been told that the Princess for the 
time had firmly accepted Dr. Strauss’s Agnostivism, we should 
hold her quite right in accepting the dedication. But it seems 
to us clear that this was not the case; that, unsettled as she 
was by his influence, and disposed as she was to admire his 
courage and his honesty, she felt from the first that this was not 
a subject on which mere learning and mere intellectual capacity 
could rightly decide,—and that even if it had been, it was not 
one on which she herself was competent to review and test the 
arguments put forth by that learning and ability. Probably 
too, she felt even then ‘that this was a question on which the 
experience of the heart had a great deal of the most weighty 
nature to allege, for which a fuller life was re and if this 
were her feeling, it was, we think, a mistake to lend her 
authority hastily. to a view which she never delibe rately accepted, 
and which she subsequently came decidedly to reject. 

It may be said that no harm could be done by lending such 
sanction as the Princess Alice had to lend, to Dr. Strauss’s 
Agnosticism,—that it could not shake any confirmed faith, and 
that any faith which it could shake was hardly worth possessing: 
But that is just where we think the mistake lay. Every character 
so full of earnestness and sweetness as hers does more or less 
exert influence over others by its actions, and, indeed, it is in 
the very fact that it does so that the social power of religions 
inflnence consists. ‘I'he notion not merely that that Scepticism 
was fashionable, but that it was natural to one of the purest and 
most affectionate of the menibers of the royal caste, might 
very well have been conveyed to a good many by the Princess’s 
acceptance of this dedication,—and to a good many in whom 
the habit of questioning themselves seriously as to their 
real faith, might not have been so deep-rooted as it was 
in the Princess herself, the mere superficial aud 
poorer springs of action had evidently no real hold. Yet there 
may be, and we are sure often. is, real mischief done by per- 
suading superficial people to adopt lightly a superficial creed or no 
creed, which, when they find it wanting, they are yet not strong 
enough to give up. It was part of the Princess Alice’s great 
unworldliness that she did trust to the promptings of her own 
heart on the subject of the Christian faith, when in her own 
great grief she experienced the full force of those promptings; 
but it might well have been that her authority had led others to 
follow Dr. Strauss who would not so easily have found their 
way back again to a truer faith. 


uisite ; 





on whom 


This is the only point on which we have any difference 
to express with the Princess Christian, And we must re- 
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peat that we should be very far indeed from condemning 
the Princess Alice,—indeed, we spould think her course perfectly 
right,—if in her heart she had been firmly convinced that Dr. 
Strauss’s views were the true ones at the time she accepted the 
dedication. But we do not think that if, as we believe, she 
had no such firm conviction, but remained for some years in 
suspense on the subject, she should lightly have lent her 
influence to either negative or positive opinions of the greatest 
moment, on which her own mind was not decisively made up. 
For the rest, we heartily thank the Princess Christian for an 
unaffected and very interesting memoir,—written with admirable 
simplicity, and yet expressing, without any touch of senti- 
mentalism, the depth of her sisterly sympathy and love. 
AMONGST THE SHANS.* 

Tue contents of this large volume are divided into three parts, 
with considerable disproportion of interest between them, and 
no similarity of style. Holding the middle place, preceded by 
a learned “ Introduction on the Cradle of the Shan Race,” by 
the Professor of Indo-Chinese Philology at University College, 
and followed by an “Historical Sketéh of the Shans,” by Mr. 
Holt Hallett, the lively personal and descriptive narrative of 
Mr. Colquhoun is, like Miss Blimber in Dombey and Son, “a 
little squeezed, but extremely charming.” The illustrations 
are all old acquaintances; we met them first in that delightful 
book of travel, Garnier’s Voyage @ Exploration dans UIndo- 
Chine, to which it would appear the French statesmen and 
speculators of these later times did of go for information that 
might have saved them a good deal of what their recent 
enterprise has cost. Mr. Colquhoun’s Across Chiysé was 
received with great disfavour at Paris, where some presumably 
reasonable persous believed it to be “inspired” by the Govern- 
ment of perfidious Albion in order to discourage the enterprise 
of the Great Nation in the direction of the pioneer labours of 
Mouhot and Louis de Carné. So vigorous is the vitality of the 
legend of the guineas of Pitt. 

The vast antiquity and the remote and mixed origin of the 
Shans having been demonstrated by M. Terrien de la Couperie, 
Mr. Colquhoun, taking it for granted that after that his readers 
must know where the Shans live, is rather vague for the 
general apprehension. A good map of the Golden Peninsula, 
however, makes the position of these strange and widely-varying 
people plain. ‘louching Independent Burma on the India side, 
and Anam on the China Sea side, the Shan States of the King- 
dom of Siam, and the Independent Shan country above them, 
extend northward to the border of the great Chinese province, 
Yunnan. 

The interest of Mr. Colquhoun’s narrative begins with the 
crossing of the Salween, from the British Burmese to the Siamese 
side of that great river. There is something impressive to the 
imagination of “stay-at-home travellers” in the mere plain 
statement of the grandeur and the high connections of the 
Salween. The Mississippi has lost its charm through the 
vulgarizing influences of steamboats and the statistics of trade; 
the Congo and the Zambesi do not greatly overawe us,—the one 


suffers from Mr. Stanley’s bounce, and the other from Dr. 
; y 


Livingstone’s inarticulateness; but the Salween tempts to a 
fanciful voyage upon its mighty flood :— 

“Tts course extends through upwards of sixteen degrees of latitude, 
and fourteen of longitude, rising in the west of the great central table- 
land of Thibet, and having a branch within 150 miles of the broad 
waters of the Indus, Ganges, and Bramaputra. After proceeding 
nearly due east, from 83° 30’ east to 94° 10” east, it makes an 8-curve, 
and passing through a precipitous gorge, which sometimes widens 
into a narrow valley, continues through mountains towering from 
18,000 to 20,000 feet in height, as far as the 28th degree of north 
latitude.” 

There is a spot, below a certain magnificent rapid, where the 
width of the river is only two hundred and fifty feet. “It is 
near this point,’ says resolute and sanguine Mr. Colquhoun, 
“T propose to cross my projected railway from Maulmain to 
Kiang Hung ;” that is to say, from British territory on the Gulf 
of Martaban to the northern border of the Siamese Shan States. 
It was not easy to effect the crossing of the Salween with thirty- 
two elephants in company; but it was done, and the march 
through Siamese territory lay first through the border villages 
of the White Karens, “a quiet, simple, timid race, whose spirit 
has been broken by centuries of oppression, and who are being 
rapidly absorbed into Christianity, in consequence of the labours 
of the American missionaries.” The Shans were the least cruel 





* Amongst the Shans. By Archibald Ro33 Colquhoun. London: Field and Tuer. 





of the tyrants of the White Karens. The Red Karens are a 
different and very objectionable tribe, inveterate man-stealers, 
and troublesome interceptors of Mr. Colquhoun’s trade-routes 
view. Their country forms a block to all our traffic with the 
part of the independent Shan country west of the Salween; and 
“ only our having made a pact with the King of Burmah, by 
which it was agreed that neither of us would annex Karen-nee, has 
allowed this lamentable state of affairs to continue to the present 
day.” Theauthor dismisses the Burmese, who have an arrogant 
contempt for the Shans, with the following remark :—‘ The 
intense conceit of the Burmese character, and the airs which the 
Burmans give themselves, are unparalleled by those of any 
people known to me.” The Anamites, Shans, and Cambodians 
are all slave-dealers. But here is the other vide of the picture :— 

“The-life of a slave is not that of the Southern plantation type ; 
for although usually employed in agriculture and domestic work, they 
are treated with the greatest kindness. They live so intimately and 
familiarly with their masters, that but for their long hair and different 
physiognomy, they could not otherwise be recognised [as slaves] by a 
visitor. Prisoners of war belong to the chicf, and their children are 
born slaves; they are either used as soldiers, as in Siam, or distributed 
among the petty chiefs. There are also bond-slaves and slaves by 
judicial confiscation for theft and other crimes.” 

The Red Karens, who live on the west of the Salween and 
close to our northern Tenasserim boundary, are said to be a 
part of a Chinese force engaged in the Mongol invasion of the 
country south of Yunnan in A.D. 1300, who overslept them- 
selves, and were left behind by the main body, when obliged to 
retreat from want of supplies. They are a curious people; and 
the author’s account of them is an especially interesting portion 
of the book. The most widely-marked differences exist between 
tribes in the heart of Indo-China, whose territories touch. 
Immediately after a description of the Yendalines, a particularly 
debased tribe, comes the following account of the Let-htas :— 

“These people are said to have absolutely no belief in a future 
state; bat they have religions ceremonies. ‘The sacrifices made by 
them are confined to fruits and flowers, which are placed on rude 
altars of bamboo, on the highest pinnacles of their mountains. The 
youth of both sexes are kept with strictness in separate houses. 
They have no laws or rulers, and the Karens say they do not require 
any, as the Let-htas never commit any evil against any other people or 
among themselves. The sense of shame among this tribe isso acute, 
that on being accused of any evil act by several of the community, 
the person so accused retires to a desolate spot, digs his grave, and 
strangles himself. Such occurrences are not frequent, and the reason 
most likely is that they abstain from intoxicating liquors. They 
possess no slaves, nor are any of their race sold into slavery.” 

The Siamese Shau city of Zimmé is described by the author 
as “a perfect nest of poongyees, or Buddhist monks,” and the 
chapter which he devotes to them and to the history of Buddhism 
in Siam will be a shock to those among his readers who have 
been revelling in “The Light of Asia.” Mr. Colquhoun 
evidently dislikes Buddhism cordially, and insists on its 
atheistical tendency, either ignoring or disdaining the con- 
troversy on that point. He gives a very interesting chapter to 
the monasteries at Zimmé, the late King’s determined efforts to 
purify and reform the priesthood in whose hands the education 
of the whole male population is placed, and to the generally 
excellent “ Maxims for Monks” (according to him, chiefly 
honoured in the breach of them); and he sums-up his observa- 
tions in the following judgment upon Buddhism :—“ It is, in 
fact, a religion of unthankfulness and utter selfishness; of fear 
and hope, without the divinest attribute of religion—love.” In 
one of the pleasantest passages in the book the author notes the 
superiority of the training which girls receive at home, “ under 
the immediate supervision of their mothers, who teach them to 
be industrious and train them in the acquirement of common 
sense; so that at a very early age they become far-sighted little 
women of the world.” Thisis, to us, quite a new view of the con- 
dition.of any women in the Far East, and their social equality with 
the men of Burmah and Siam, their companionship with them— 
not slavery to them—is confirmed by the forty years’ testimony of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Burmah, who, however, annoys 
Mr. Colquhoun very much by giving the credit of “this striking 
and—to the lover of true civilisation—most interesting result ” 
to the doctrines of Buddhism. ‘No, no!” says Mr. Colquhoun, 
“the equality of the sexes prevailed long before Buddhism took 
any hold upon the country.” The Yun, or Shans, of the 
provinces of Zimmé are a decidedly interesting people, sturdy 
fighters, good strategists, and doughty hunters, with more grit 
and manliness than the Burmese, who are the Gascouns of the 
Golden Peninsula.- The author gives very interesting glimpses 
of animal life in the vast region peopled by the Shans. Here 
is something new to us about buffaloes :-— 
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“It may seem strange to those who have not been in Burmah or 
the Shan country that buffaloes are more hostile to Europeans than 
any other animal. Such is, nevertheless, the case. They are fine, 
large animals, of an exceedingly suspicious disposition,~ gentle and 
obedient to those they know, but violent and dangerous to strangers. 
It is curious to see, as one sometimes does, a stalwart Englishman 
protected from a buffalo by a little Burman lad of ten or twelve, who 
quietly leads away the startled animal, which, but for his appearance 
on the scene, would have charged and possibly killed the detestable 
white man.” 

The author gives us interesting particulars of the importation 
to British Burmah of elephants, ponies, and cattle from the vast 
grass-plains and wide-spreading wooded country of the Shans. 
The account of the customs of the people inspires considerable 
respect for them. ‘They are kindly, cleanly, domestic, and 
generally free from the vice of drunkenness. Their marriage- 
customs are simple; their divorce law is simplicity itself. As 
both husbands and wives have separate property, they simply 
dissolve partnership, the wife taking her goods and chattels with 
her. If only the husband wishes for the divorce and the wife 
has done no wrong, he has to give her twenty-four rupees, and 
hand over half the property and the custody of the children. 
Should she have misbehaved, she can claim nothing whatever. 
In the same way, should the husband take to drinking or other- 
wise misconducting himself, the wife has a right to turn him 
adrift, and to retain all the goods and money of the partnership. 
“ But,” says the author, “ the women are good little bodies, and 
will put up with a great deal before they take such strong 
measures with a man they have once been fond and proud of.” 
The trade in spirituous liquors and opium is entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese, who also “farm” the gambling, and 
these industries constitute the curse of the country. ‘Once the 
taste for opium is acquired by the Indo-Chinese,” says the 
author, “it is almost impossible to wean them from it; they 
will rob and even murder to procure the drug.” 

The Shans dispose of the dead by cremation, except in the 
case of the chaos—a kind of “ big swell ”’—and high officials, 
who are buried. A curious description is given of their practice 
of tattooing and its method. 

Mr. Colquhoun pleads the cause of his projected railway—in 
this case a “golden road ”’—with urgency and reason, from 
more than the material and commercial point of view, after he 
has described the products of the country and summed-up the 
very limited knowledge which we possess of Siam. He is 
antagonistic to the French views and designs on the Golden 
Peninsula, and sure of the friendship of the King of Siam, 
whom he regards as “one of the most enlightened of Eastern 
monarchs.” “It is only by obtaining ready means of access to 
the remote parts of his dominjons,” says the anthor, “ that the 
young King can hope effectually to suppress the bond-slavery 
which is the curse of Siam. With the sound of the railway- 
whistle feudal oppression will disappear for ever.” His fore- 
east of the result of the railway is far too much in the 
prospectus vein; but even with a good deal of discount off, 
the following passage has some weight :— 

“The enriching of Siam by the introduction of railways means 
the opening-up of an immense and yearly increasing market for our 
manufactures. Every fresh acre of paddy-land; every new mine, 
made possible in Siam by the construction of the iron way, will imply 
fresh hands in Manchester mills and growing activity on Liverpool 
wharves...... The civilising of the Siamese peasant and the Shan 
gardener and miner will return a splendid recompense to English 
commercial enterprise. The Straits Settlements have an export and 
import trade of upwards of £35,000,000. It may be confidently 
asserted that the connection of South China with Bangkok and British 
Barmah will imply a much larger increase to our commercial pros- 


perity. The field is large, populous, and fertile ; and the inhabitants 
are traders by nature.” 





“RUSSIA UNDER THE CZARS.” * 
A Book about Russia, by a Russian who has been in the thick 
of the revolutionary movement, who has edited a clandestine 
journal, and while objecting to the name, frankly avows himself 
a Nihilist, is rare enough to render its publication a literary 
and political event. In Russia wnder the Czars, moreover, 
“ Stepniak” speaks directly to the English public; for albeit, 
as he tells us in his preface, he writes in a foreign language, he 
is by no means ignorant of ours; and having had the benefit of 
the author’s revision, and received doubtless its final touches 
from his hand, the book is fresher, and therefore more valuable, 
than if it were a mere translation from some existing work. 





* Russia under the Czars. By “ Stepniak,” author of “ Underground Rus sia,’’ 
Englished by William Westall, author of “‘ Red Ryvington.” 2 vols, Ward ond 
liowney. 





It may be defined as being at once a history, a description, and 
an apology,—a history of the rise of the Russian despotism, 
a description of the Russian revolutionary movement, and a 
Nihilist apologia pro vitd sud. The first part of the book, which 
the author calls “ The Evolution of the Autocracy,” opens with 
an account of the ini, the Russian commune. Most people 
have heard something about the iir, but few know what an 
ultra-democratic institution it is, how passionately attached to 
it are the peasants, and that all their decisions are taken by 
unanimity. In a Russian village Assembly there can be no 
such thing as a discontented minority. 


“The Assembly does not force on the minority resolutions with 
which the latter is unable to agree. Everybody must make con- 
cessions for the general good and the peace and welfare of the com. 
munity. The majority are too generous to take advantage of their 
numerical strength. The mir is not*a master, but a loving parent, 
equally compassionate to all its children. It is this quality of our village 
self-government that explains the high sense of humanity which 
forms so marked a feature of our rural customs—the mutual help in 
field labour, the help given to the poor, the fatherless, and the 
afflicted—which have elicited the warm admiration of every observer 
of our village life. To the same cause must be ascribed the un. 
swerving loyalty of Russian peasants to their mir. ‘Whatever the 
mir decides is ordained of God,’ says a popular proverb. There are 
many other sayings, as, for instance, ‘ Nobody but God dare judge 
the mir ;’ ‘Who is greater than the mir ? Who can dispute with it ? 
‘The mir receives no bribes;’ ‘Where the mir’s hand is, there my 
head is;’ ‘ Although last in the mir, a man is always one of the 
flock ; but once separated from the mir, he is but an orphan;’ ‘ Every 
member of the mir is asa member of the same family.’ In indispens- 
able corollary to the integrity of the mir—and, seeing how the country is 
ruled,one of its mostsurprising peculiarities—is the full liberty of speech 
and debate enjoyed by our rural assemblies. Indispensable, for how 
could business be done and justice enforced if, instead of speaking their 
minds freely, members of a commune were to fear giving offence to 
Peter or John, and resort to subterfuge and falsehood? Rough 
frankness of manner and unrestrained liberty of speech being adopted 
as a rule and sanctioned by tradition, they are not abandoned when 
by chance there comes under discussion some subject outside the 
modest sphere of peasant life. It is a fact admitted by all observers 
that, while in the cities words implying ‘disrespect of existing 
institutions’ are uttered even in private with bated breath and heard 


with trembling, the peasants in their public meetings talk as they list, 


criticise the very institutions which others are permitted only to 
admire, censure with easy impartiality the most illustrious members 
of the administrative oligarchy, treat boldly the burning agrarian 
question, and often express. opinions concerning the sacred imperial 
presence itself which would make the hair of a well-bred townsman 
stand on end.” 

The vetche, which “ Stepniak” describes at length, was the mir 
on a larger scale. It stood in pretty much the same relation to 
the village Assembly as that in which the Legislature of a Swiss 
Canton stands to the Commune. The vetche, in fact, was the 
mir of the city; and the city, in some instances, ruled a region 
as extensive as that which once belonged to Novgorod the 
Great. True, the chief magistrate was always a prince of the 
race of Rurik; but he owed his elevation to the unanimous vote 
of the eitizens, who surrendered to him none of their privileges, 
and dismissed him, on occasion, with as little ceremony as they 
would dismiss a common collector of taxes. As to the process by 
which from this state of things the autocracy was evolved, and 
how it came to pass that the vetche perished and the mir survived, 


we must refer the reader to “ Stepniak’s ” chapter on the vetche, . 


which students of history will find to be one of the mostinteresting 
parts of the book. In giving this preliminary historical sketch, 
the author has evidently had in view a double object—to show 
how the despotism came into being, and prove that, contrary to 
the general belief, the Russian people are quite ripe for self- 
government. Of this there can be as little question as that, 
when Russia obtains representative institutions, the peasants,— 
after they have hanged a few échinovniks and policemen, whom 
as “ Stepniak” assures us, they cordially detest,—will be found 
almost too conservative, and will vote as sturdily against in- 
novations, the utility of which is not made abundantly clear to 
them, as the peasants of Switzerland and France. 


But, unlike the peasants of those countries, the peasants of 


Russia are still greatly under the influence of the clergy; and . 


the clergy, as they have been for ages, are still the chief prop of 
despotic power, devout believers in the divine right of kings, and 
advocates of passive obedience in its most ultra form. The 
power of the Russian Church dates from the time of the Tartar 
invasion. It was the clergy who encouraged the people in the 
hour of defeat aud animated them with promises of victory in 
the sacred warfare against their infidel conquerors :— 

“Their two strongest passions were religious fanaticism and 
patriotic ardour, and of these passions the Church was at once the 


personification and the expression. It was the monks, again, who 
roused the too timorous princes to rebellion against the Tartar 
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oppressors ; and stories of saintly and fearless anchorites, who them- 
selves took up the sword to combat the enemies of Christ, still live 
in legend and song...... And sow the all-powerful clergy, who 
hold in their hands the ingenuous and confiding soul of the nation, 
have become the faithful servitors of the despot and ardent sup- 
porters of the despotism.” 

The education of their clergy being based exclusively on the 
literature and history of the Byzantine despotism,— 

“They had and could have no other political ideal than an un- 
limited monarchy. And when John III. took to wife Sophia 
Paleologus, the last scion of the imperial Greek dynasty, the Russian 
clergy imputed to their Czar the heirship of the Sacro-sanct 
Eastern Emperors, and of all their glory and authority. The exalta- 
tion and culte of absolutism became thenceforth their historic mission 
—a mission which, in season and out of season, and among every 
class of the people, they have faithfully and zealously performed.” 
Tn the end Russia became a complete theocracy ; and so long as 
the Czar observed old customs and went regularly to church, 
he might do whatever seemed to him good,—lay waste a province, 
impale his nobles, and violate their wives, without a single 
voice being raised in remonstrance or opposition. But, under 
the influence of the Church, which imputed to every old 
observance a sacred character, Russia sank into a veritable 
Chinese torpor, which was only prevented from becoming as per- 
manent as that of the Flowery Land itself by the reforms of Peter 
the Great; and though the effect of his measures was to lessen 
the merely personal power of the Czars, it vastly increased their 
political power, which, up to the present moment, remains 
practically unbroken. 

But not all this interesting book is devoted to historical 
research and political discussion. 'The author’s principal aim is 
to show how great an anomaly the despotism is and how cruel 
a tyranny it has hecomp,—cruel not alone to actual and potential 
rebels, but to the entize nation. Ie exposes the hideous police 
system, tells us the secrets of the House of Preventive De- 
tention, of the central prisons, and the Troubetzkoi ravelin, and 
gives us graphic sketches of exile life on the shores of the White 
Sea and in the bagnios of Siberia. 

The Troubetzkoi ravelin is a department of the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at St. Petersburg, the Russian Bastille; and 
though the prisoners are kept in the strictest solitary confine- 


. ment, and every precaution is taken to prevent them from ex- 


changing communications with the outer world, they contrive to 
smuggle-out an occasional letter. Last year three letters were 
smuggled-out. One, the longest and most important, was 
written with blood, which the writer, in the absence of a knife, 
obtained by biting his own flesh. It was straightway printed in 
the clandestine press of the Narodiaia Volio, and some extracts 
from it appeared in the Times a few months ago. The authen- 
ticity of these letters has never been disputed. “ Stepniak” has 
had them in his own hands, and cites from these blood-written 
pages the following thrilling description of the horrors of this 
terrible prison-house :— 


“Prisoners are generally transferred to the Troubetzkoi ravelin a 
few weeks after their conviction. You are told one fine morning, at 
a time perhaps when yon are in daily expectation of being sent to 
Siberia, that you must change your cell. You are ordered to dona 
regular convict suit, the principal garment of which is a grey coat, 
ornamented with a yellow ali. Preceded by one gendarme and 
followed by another, you are then led through a maze of passages, 
Corridors, and vaults, until a door, which seems to open into the wall, 
is reached. Here your conductor stops, the door is opened, and 
you are told to enter. For a minute or two you can see 
nothing, so deep is the gloom. The coldness of the place chills 
you to the bone; and there is a damp, mouldy smell, like that of a 
charnel-house or an ill-ventilated cellar. The only light comes from 
a little dormer-window, looking towards the counterscarp of the 
bastion. The panes are dark-grey, being overlaid with a thick coat- 
ing of dust that seems to have lain there for ages. When your eyes 
have become accustomed to the obscurity, you perceive that you are 
the tenant of a cell a few paces wide and long. In one corner is a 
bed of straw, with a woollen counterpane—as thin as paper—nothing 
else. At the foot of the bed stands a high wooden pail with a cover. 
This is the parashka, which later on will poison you with foul stenches. 
For the prisoners of the Troubetzkoi bastion are not allowed to leave 
their cells for any purpose whatever, cither night or day (except for 
the regulation exercise), and the parashka is often left unemptied for 
days together. You are thus obliged to live, sleep, eat, and drink in 
an atmosphere reeking with corruption and fatal to health. In your 
other cell you had a few requisites, generally considered indispensable 
for all men above the level of savages, such as a comb, a hair-brush, 
and a piece of soap. You were also allowed to have a few books, and 
a little tea and sugar, obtained, of course, at your own expense. 
Here you are denied even these poor luxuries, for by the rules of 
the Troubetzkoi ravelin, prisoners are forbidden the possession of 
any object whatever, not given to them by the administration, and 
as the administration gives neither tea nor sugar, neither brush, 
nor comb, nor scap, you cannot have them. Worse still is the 
deprivation of books. In no part of the fortress may books be 
brought from without. Ordinary prisoners must content them- 


selves during ali the years of their solitary confinement with such as 
are contained in the prison library, a few hundred volumes, consist- 
ing, for the most part, of magazines dating from the first quarter of 
the century. But to the doomed captive of the Troubetzkoi—doomed 
to a fate.worse than death—are interdicted books of every sort. 
‘They may not read even the Bible,’ says the letter. No occupation, 
either mental or manual, beguiles the wretched monotony of their 
lives. The least distraction, the most trifling amusement, is forbidden 
as strictly to them as if it were an attempt to rob their gaolers, who 
exact from their victims all the suffering which it is in the power of 
the latter to give. A prisoner, named Zoubkovski, having made 
some cubes of bread crumbs wherewith to construct geometric 
figures, they were taken from him by the gendarmes on the ground 
that a prison was not a place of amusement. According to 
the regulations, the prisoners of the Troubetzkoi should have 
precisely the same amount of walking exercise as any other 
prisoners of the fortress. In point of fact, however, they are taken out 
only every forty-eight hours, to breathe the fresh air for ten minutes 
—never-longer—and it sometimes happens to them to be left three 
and four consecutive days in the fetid atmosphere without break, as 
would appear, for no other cause but the neglect of the warders. 
Pee Pee The mortality among the prisoners is frightful. While 
their bodies lose flesh their faces become swollen and blotched, and 
the extremities, especially the hands, are in a continual nervous 
tremble.s It might be supposed that the deprivation of books 
and the gloom of their cells would tend to preserve their eye- 
sight. But it is the very reverse. Their eyes become inflamed, 
the lids swell and are opened only with great difficulty. But 
the maladies most fatal and frequent—which cause the greatest 
mortality and entail the most cruel suffering—are dysentery and 
scurvy, both caused solely by the insufficient and unsuitable 
dietary of the prison. Yet the sick are treated in exactly the same 
way as the whole; get the same food, same sodden black bread, 
same sham tea, even the same sour soup, which, in their condition, 
is nothing less than poison. No wonder that, under such a regimen 
and without proper care—without any care at all—patients suffering 
from these disorders die quickly. They lose the use of their legs, 
they cannot reach the parashka, the warders refuse to change the 
straw of their wretched beds, and they are left to perish and rot in 
their own corruption. But these are horrors that defy description, 
that only the pen of a Dante could adequately portray. ‘Oh, if you 
could see our sick!’ exclaims the writer of the blood-written letter. 
‘A year ago they were young, healthy, and robust; now they are 
bowed and decrepit old men, hardly able to walk. Several of them 
cannot rise from their beds. Covered with vermin, and eaten up 
with scurvy, they emit an odour like that of a corpse.’ ”’” 


And the Nihilists are by no means the only victims of the 
Russian police. When they enter the lists against the 
Government they risk liberty and life; they know what 
to expect, and, to do them justice, they do not complain. 
They ask for no pity, and bear their sufferings with a 
heroic fortitude of which only men of the Slav race are capable, 
Those most to be pitied are the thousands of men and women 
who, for no overt act or even expression, but merely because 
they have incurred the suspicion of the police, are imprisoned 
or exiled by administrative order,—that is to say, without trial. 
The merest trifle, the denunciation of a professional spy, a dis- 
satisfied servant, or a secret enemy, is quite enough to cause a 
man’s arrest; and once arrested, he may be thankful if he 
escape exile, and what a terrible punishment exile is the chapter 
on “Life in Exile” abundantly shows. Outside the class of 
tchinovnik and the higher nobility there is hardly a member 
of the educated classes throughout Russia who is not liable at 
any moment to be sent for an indefinite period to some remote 
Siberian town, to some wretched village on the shores of the 
White Sea, or to live as best he’‘may among the wild and filthy 
Yakuts of the Far North. 

What is to be the end of it all is a question more easily 
asked than answered, and none can say how soon the end 
may come. “ Stepniak” does not believe in the possibility of 
a pacific revolution, or that a wide measure of reform will 
ever be spontaneously granted by a Czar. The Czar is in 
the hands of his advisers, and so bound in fetters of red-tape— 
signing every day hundreds of orders, ukases, and decrees, 
which he has not time to read, much less to consider— 
that he is practically powerless. Power is with those to whom 
he gives his confidence; and as the initiatory step in reform 
would be the dismissal of his present councillors, and all who 
depend on them, they naturally strain every nerve to keep 
things as they are. English papers talk of a war-party and the 
opinion of the Russian Press. There is neither war-party nor 
Press. Russia is just now virtually governed by a triumvirate 
consisting of Tolstoi, Pobobodnetzeff, and Katkoff, and what- 
ever these men advise is sure to be done. If they think their 
interests will be served by a war with England, war there will 
be; and it is quite possible that, in view of the deep and ever- 
growing discontent which prevails among the officers of the 
army, they may look upon war as the only means of preventing 
a mutiny or a Palace revolution, and postponing for awhile the 





inevitable crash. 
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Russia Under the Czars is so discursive, and treats of 
so many subjects, that it is impossible, in the space at our 
disposal, to teuch upon them all, or to do the book that full 
justice which its extraordinary character demands. There 
are, of course, two sides to this as to every other question, and 
it is more than likely some of the author’s statements will be 
challenged; yet itis a significant fact that nothing he has written 
in the Tiiics on the Universities, the Press, primary education, 
and the rest, has been seriously impugned, and his contributions 
to the leading journal on these subjects are, as we perceive, 
included in the present work. Some of his opinions are un- 
questionably open to dispute—he seems, for instance, to think 
that a despotism is necessarily a tyranny, which is far from 
being the case—but we see no reason to doubt his good faith ; 
and for all who would form an adequate idea of the present con- 
dition of Russia, gauge its capacity for war, or attempt to 
forecast its future, “ Stepniak’s ” book is indispensable. 

NAN, AND OTHER STORIES.* 

Tuts is one of those books which puzzle a reviewer exceedingly, 
not only from its individual character, but from its relations to 
the previous works of its author. Had Mrs. Walford never 
written anything but this Nan, and other Stories, we should 
have felt inclined to say that this authoress was one of those 
whose ivéticr it was to write pleasant little moral tales, and who 
had few pretensions to be read by a wider audience than is to 
be found within the limits of the schoolroom. But the authoress 
of Mr. Sinith and The Baby's Grandmother has earned a title 
to serious consideration as a capable writer; and judging this 
present work by the high standard of her previous books, it 
appears to us curiously defective. Should we be far wrong in 
imagining that these stories are comparatively early productions 
which have appeared in various periodicals, and are now col- 
lected and reprinted for the first time? No such intimation 
appears in a preface or any note to the Look; but that proves 
nothing. A little later on we enter somewhat fully into what 
appear to us to be the chief literary faults of this work; but 
before doing so, we must state that, as a whole, this last book 
of Mrs. Walford’s, whatever may be its shortcomings, is pleasant 
and wholesome reading for the young people, and errs, when it 
errs at all, rather on the side of a somewhat too optimistic view 
of the world. A little contrast would, we venture to think, 
have improved the effect of several of these stories. But without 
saying more on this head, and only noting, in passing, that all 
the stories deal with English domestic life in modern times, 
we will proceed to speak of what appears to us to be the chief 
literary deficiency of the book. 

Where there are so many attractive qualities, we feel almost 
personally ungrateful in noting the failure which the authoress 
displays throughout in the realisation of her characters. Here 
is a book in which the people act naturally, speak naturally, 
and behave naturally in ordinary every-day situations ; where 
nothing is inconsistent, melodramatic, or improbable ; where the 
current of the story is interrupted by no tediousness of irrele- 
vant description, or unnecessary discussions on art, politics, or 
morality ; where all the persowages do their little part in the 
elucidation of the plot, almost as they might in a well-ordered 
play. And yet, with regard to the people themselves, what 
playwrights call the “characterisation ’’ is so imperfect, that 
the reader feels he is dealing only with types of character, not 
actual personalitics. One might shift the labels, metaphorically 
speaking, and produce as much confusion as if we did 
it literally with the hats and coats at a great enter- 
tainment. The -people are natural, but they are inverte- 
brate; they have not grown up; they have been made 
and stuck in the story, a8 the Americans would put it, “right 
away.” Pretty, modest Nan, good-natured Detty, spiteful 
Augusta, are all shadows; truly cast, it is true, and telling of 
the possible presence of the real person, but still only shadows, 
—outside shanes, as it were, lacking all the details and solidity 
of real life. Why is this? For it is not, in the case of this 
authoress, owing to the lack of power to make real people,— 
people who stand on their legs firmly, and do not need the 
Showman to give them a punch in the ribs and a slap 
on the back before they will cease wobbling. The reason is 
twofold; and as it is of the very essence of the book, it is 
worth while to examine it somewhat in detail. The first and 
chief reason is that the book is pervaded by what we can only 
call a sham realism,—a realism which halts half-way; which 
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prevails in matters of comparative unimportance, and fades 
away altogether in places where it is most necessary; which 
looks merely on one side of the world, and shuts its eyes wilfully 
to the other. 

We find, as we get further and further on with this book, 
a conviction growing upon us that no sets of people ever were 
or ever could be quite so uniformly sweet and good as those we 
meet here; we long for some little bit of real error or sorrow 
which shall put an end to the small spitefulness which is here 
made to do duty for crime, and the imaginary griefs which are 
substituted for pain. We say to ourselves, more and more 
firmly with each successive page,—‘ No; the world is not like 
this, not even in its virtues; these are not the actions of men 
and women of real life, but the way in which men and women 
should act according to some rather conventional ideal.’ It ig 
a hard saying, but it is nevertheless true, that some hint of the 
eoverness and the back-board throws a faint shadow over all 
the stories; they are too evidently written from the point of 
view of being suitable reading for the “young person.” Now, 
this is a fault, it seems to us, only when the author pretends 
that it is not the case; for, no doubt, it is a tolerable, if nota 
very desirable, thing that for very young people books should be 
written from this optimistic point of view, books which should 
indirectly inculcate all the domestic virtues. But there is nothing 
to show that Mrs. Walford has any such audience in view; on 
the contrary, there is a continual effort noticeable throughout 
to give a jaunty, devil-may-care aspect to the writing, to makeit, 
as far as is consistent with perfect propriety, casual and realistic, 

Unfortunately, the pretence is too thin, and reminds us of 
nothing so much as the conversation of a head-master when 
upon a great occasion he invites some of the upper boys to tea. 
It is this restraint exercised over all the sayings and doings of 
all the characters which gives to them much of their unreality ; 
it is as if the showman only allowed them to move their right 
hand and their right leg. All those “rough bosses, and un- 
lovely excrescences,” which George Eliot told us so truly often 
marked the effects upon a character of sin or sorrow, or 
narrowing circumstance, are absent from the characters here; 
these people stand, rather, like stone-pines in an American forest, 
their grey stems and regular branches scarcely varying in their 
monotony. The stories are slight in character, almost entirely 
devoid of incident of any kind, and not marked by any special 
originality or force; but they are one and all gracefully and 
prettily told. One peculiarity, however, besides those we have 
mentioned, is, we think, partly responsible for the unreality of 
the characters, and that is the strangely compounded manner of 
the telling of the story. Sometimes in a paragraph, often in a 
page, the changes are rung upon every style of story-telling, from 
the dramatically conversational to the purely descriptive. The 
author asks questions of the reader, or upbraids the character of 
whom she is speaking, and then jumps back into the dramatic 
or narrative style without a pause, with the effect of making us 
wonder uncomfortably what will happen next. The attempt, of 
course, is to produce the result of broken conversations, and 
elucidate the accompanying action as shortly as possible; but 
the continual changes of person, the detached sentences, and 
the little implied moralities, all prevent the reader from feeling 
at home with the story. Tiake the following instance of the 
disjointed effect produced, without any corresponding gain in 
movement or significance :— 

“¢ How long is it since Dick was liere last, Edith ?’—this from 
Detty, in a good-natured attempt to turn-off the awkwardness.— 
‘Why, does he not live here ?? demands their cousin.—‘ Oh, dear no. 
Tt appears that Dick is very seldom there. He is in France, Italy, 
Germany, India, Hongkong,—anywhere and everywhere but at home. 
However, he is older now, and papa thinks he is settling down.’—‘ Ob, 
he is a great deal older than they are; he is over thirty,—isn’t it a 
dreadful age ? He hardly seems like their brother at all.’ It is clear 
to Nan that they are greatly in awe of Dick. She has suggested, ‘ Do 
they ever go about the world with him?’ They are quite amused. 
How could they ? He does not want them; he would not know what 
to do with them. Oh, yes, he is as kind as can be, only he seems 80 
much older. Nan will not like Dick, she feels sure. Why is he 
coming home just when she is here’ She wishes he would keep 
away.” 

Writing like this is fatiguing reading, quite apart from its 
subject-matter. Its incessant jumpiness; its recurrence of 
question and answer, without any connection with the persou- 
ages who ask and respond; the continual interpolation of little 
descriptive passages, sandwiched, as it were, between two layers 
of bread-and-butter interrogatory,—all this, which might be 
tolerated from a young and inexperienced writer, or in one who 
had some definite object to gain by these jerks, is intolerable ina 
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practised authoress, and in u species of story which is nothing if 
it be not pleasant, easy reading. dor, and from a literary point of 
view, this is the cru. of the matter; composition of this kind is 
hardly entitled to take-rank as literature at all. It is too 
formless, too chaotic, to deserve that term. It would be tolerable 
as the description of a proposed comedietia; and, indeed, it 
yeads more like the scenario of a play than part of a connected 
story. ; 

For the rest, and leaving the literary side of the book, on 
which we should not have said so much had it not been for our 
admiration of some of Mrs. Walford’s earlier work, what is there 
to say of the motives and plot of the stories themselves? The 
first, which gives its title to the book, is called ‘ Nan,” and relates 
how a little country girl, after a visit in London, goes down to 
stop with some aristocratic relations, and marries, with the con- 
sent of everyone, the eldest son of the house. There is absolutely 
no incident in the story save this, but it is told cleverly and 
brightly ; and though we hardly seem to distinguish Nan and 
her. good-natured cousins and her aristocratic lover from the 
other county maidens and good-natured cousins of similar 
stories, we feel a distinct hiking for them, and a conviction that 
they are only too universally nice and amiable to be met with 
easily. The story is full of pleasant little womanly touches, 
and especially good is the manner in which the minor characters 
are sketched. Little lazy Lord Hefton, for instance, is a 
most living character ; and Augusta, the spiteful, rather used-up 
beauty, is also good. 

Of the other stories the best is “ Mattie: the History of an 
Evening.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
since om 

The most notable article in the new number of The Scottish Review 
is cue by Mr. Bourinot, clerk to the Canadian House of 
Commons, on ‘The Political Development of the Dominion.” It 
is valuable, in the first instance, for containing a succinct 
account of the actual political position of the greatest of the 
dependencies left to Great Britain in America; and in the 
second, for giving, with perfect impartiality, the pros and cons 
ofeach of ‘the three courses that seem to be open to Canada in the 
future,—independence, annexation to the United States, and federation 
to Great Britain. Mr. Bourinot is the most cautious of prophets, and 
he does not allow himself to be carried away by the more dreamy of 
the enthusiasts for Federation; but we quote two sentences from 
his paper to show what his sympathies may reasonably be supposed 
tobe. He says, in the first place, that ‘every year which carries 
Canada further in her career of political and industrial development, 
renders annexation less probable.” In the second place, in expressing 
his opinion that after a few decades, Canada may “ prove a formidable 
rival even of the United States in the great work which both have 
toaccomplish on the continent of America,” he asserts that “it is 
assuredly the earnest desire of Canadians as well as of Englishmen 
that, if when that time comes a large scheme of Federation is clearly 
impracticable, there may at least exist sach an alliance between Canada 
and the parent State as will give greater security to both.” There 
isasecond American article in this number of the Review, one dealing 
with American Loyalists. 





In it there is a good sketch of Sir John 
Johnson, the son of the better-known Sir William, who did such 
service on the British side among the Indian tribes in the struggle 
with France for the possession of Canada. The “Stuart Pretenders ” 
is the title of an informative paper, containing fresh light, chiefly 
from Italian sources, on “ Prince James Stuart,’? who claimed 
tobe the illegitimate son of Charles II., and his son. Among the 
other articles in an exceilent and varied number of the 
“Hampole’s Psalter,’ and “Scotch Art.’ The latter, though here 
and there somewhat thin in style, is discriminating, and hits the 
weak point in Scotch art, which is a rather affected picturesque- 
ness. We are glad to see among the summaries of foreign reviews, 
abstracts of contributions to Russian periodicals which are too little 
known. 


Review are 


The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw. By Mabel Collins. 3 vols, 
(Ward and Downey.)—The author energetically denies that a 
Well-known tragédienne whom the London public has lately had 
the Opportunity of admiring, is the heroine of this story. She 
will acknowledge, doubtless, that the identification has been a 
natural mistake ; all the more so when she remembers what she has 
herself told us about Madame Modjeska’s life. Somuch having been 
Said byway of preliminary, we may go on to praise Miss Collins for 
having produced by far the best book that we have yet seen from her 
pen. We cannot profess to have much liked her earlier novels, con- 
sidering that they consisted of commonplace material, which was 
made unwholesome by illegitimate interest. Here she has a good 


story to tell, and she tells it in a vigorous and interesting manner. 
The “prettiest woman in Warsaw ” turns out to be, so to speak, the 
“two prettiest women in Warsaw,”’—Wanda and Zadwiga, sisters, 
aud both of them actresses. The elder makes a great marriage, as it 
would be reckoned, winning the heart of a certain Prince Niko 
Ghyka, and overcoming the hostility of his family to the marriage. 
The folly of this Prince Niko, who is a jealous, weak-minded fool, 
with no strong passion except that for gambling, and the villainy of a 
certain Prince Demetri, his cousin, bring about a terrible catastrophe. 
In this catastrophe both sisters are involved, the complication by 
which this is brought about being ingeniously contrived. The dialogue 
is brisk throughout the three volumes, and the style generally bright 
aud lively. Altogether this novel may be pronounced a success. 

Fiy-Pishing. By Edward Hamilton, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Dr. Hamilton is a veteran professor of the art, and has some 
valuable hints to give to his brother-anglers, about all three subjects 
of his volume, to wit, the salmon (with which is coupled his first 
cousin, the sea-trout), the trout, and the grayling. He has 
some curious anecdotes, too, to which the present writer will 
add one of hisown. He was playing a small salmon which he had 
hocked—it was in the uppermost pool of the Laxay, in the island of the 
Lews—when a huge eel, probably four or five pounds in weight, sud- 
denly appeared out of the depths, and made a number of darts at the 
fish. This went on till the fish was landed. We can recommend this 
little beok as pleasant and readable, and usefal withal. The writer 
has evidently hdd a large experience, and knows how to tarn‘it to 
advantage. 

Innumerable as are the memorials of the Tercentenary of Edin- 
burgh University, not the least interesting is A Shert Account of the 
proceedings on that occasion, including the speeches and addresses 
delivered, which has been published by Mr. R. Sydney Marsden (Black- 
woods). The speeches deserve reproduction, if only for their inter- 
national character. Not within recent years, at all events, have so many 
men of so many nationalities assembled to speak eloquently abont the 
interests of education. The variety of the compliments paid to Edin- 
burgh and to Scotland is further very remarkable, not to say amusing« 
But the palm must be allowed to have been borne-off by Sir Frederick 
Leighton in a characteristic oration, in which he aflirmed, among 
other things, that “ Music flings along a warp of purest science a 
fiery woof of passion.” For he said, “ Speaking as one who has 
seen many lands, under many skies, and who has sojourned on three 
Continents, I say, and say it without hesitation, that in none is colour 
so royally supreme as in your own, when the suu’s gold is shed on 
the purple hills, and when the corn stands yellow g the steel-blue 
lochs.’ Royal supremacy in colour—that is surely a new feather to 
put in tke national cap. 








Curlowrie; or, Among Lothian Folk.* By Annie 8. Swan. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—A pretty and pathetic little 
tale. Elsie Beatoun is the daughter of a damsel of high degree, who 
leaves her home to marry a poor docter. Father and mother die, and 
her father’s kindred take charge of her. In their home she learns to 
love one of what she has been always used to believe was her own 
station; but her aristocratic grandmother finds her out, claims and 
takes possession of her, and plans a great match, which shall keep 
the hereditary estates in her own family. So Elsie has to choose 
between the old life and the new. There are, perhaps, too many 
coincidences in the plot; but about the writing of the story, the skill 
with which the characters are drawn, the effectiveness of the pathos, 
and the general interest which it will have for the reader, there can- 
not be a doubt. 

The Accursed Land; or, First Steps in the Wai 
By Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Colville. (Sampson Low and Co.)—In 
spite of the author’s modest assertion in his preface with regard to 
his book having been written against time, we can congratulate him 
upon having produced a really charmingly-written book of travel. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Colville is already known io the publie as the 





erway of Edom. 


author of “ A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers,” a work in which he 
rather surprised critics by his novel spelling of Arabie words. There 
is an interesting reference to this in the work before us. In the 


autumn of 1883, the author, at the request of the Palestine Channel 
Syndicate, undertcok a mission to the Arabah, the object of which 
was the preliminary examination of a proposed line of canal, from 
the south end of the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of Akabab. 
The Accursed Land isa record of the soldier-traveller’s experiences 
and adventures while on this mission, and is interesting in many 
ways, though it is to be hoped that it will not advance the dismal 
project to which it owes its origin. 

Early Chronicles of Europe.—Italy. By Ugo Balzani. ($.P.C.K.)— 
With the aid of his wife, the author has succeeded in furnishing us 
with a very accurate and truly interesting account of the authorities 
for Italian history during the Middle Ages. The work covers a period 
of about 900 years, extending from the time of Cassiodorus, who 
wrote in the early part of the sixth century, to that of the Villanis, 
who flourished between 1350 and 1400. In dealing with the chronicles, 
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Signor Balzani has explained their historical position, and also given 
us an idea of their style by means of’ specimens, admirably translated 
from the Latin, Greek, or Italian originals. Biographies of the most 
prominent chroniclers, and the introduction of historical matter, have 
made the work in reality a succinct but connected history of Italy 
during the Middle Ages. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. By Paul Barron Watson. (S. Low 
and Co.)—In his preface, the author of this volume alludes to the 
fact that the life of Marcus Aurelius “has never before been written 
in the English language.’ It is a rather notable circumstance, there- 
fore, that this want should have been supplied by an American 
student, and by means mainly of the resources of the Harvard 
College Library. The merits of the book are considerable. Mr. 
Watson has obviously read everything of consequence that has 
ever been written about his hero; indeed, the formidable list of 
authorities he has given at the end of his work was hardly 
required to prove this. Then he endeavours to be perfectly fair. 
We are by no means satisfied with the conclusions he has arrived at 
regarding the relations of Marcus Aurelius towards Christianity. 
To say,as Mr. Watson does, that “ the Christianity which was offered 
to Marcus Aurelius was not the Christianity of Christ, it was heresy, 
and he rejected it,” is one of those clever half-truths, the best refuta- 
tion of which is the simple statement of them. Surely it was the 
business of any honest inquirer, not to say a man in the position, 
and holding the philosophical creed, of Marcus Aurelius, to ascertain 
what was really the Christianity of Christ, to accept that, and even 
to recognise the elements of it to be found in the imperfect 
Christianities offered to him. Again, “the persecutions under 
Marcus Aurelius were in reality a blessing to the Church, inasmuch 
as they helped to purify her from the heresies with which her life 
was threatened.”” Of course offences must come; but on whom do 
the woes descend? Notwithstanding this, Mr. Watson balances all 
the evidence that he has been able to accumulate, before he comes to 
such decisions as he has announced. The same impartiality is in- 
dicated in what Mr. Watson says on the vexed question of the 
character of Faustina, the wife of Marcus. The faults of this work, 
which are on the surface, are two. It has too much the air of being 
got-up, of being the production of a diligent student rather than 
of a master of the subject. In the second place, Mr. Watson seems 
disposed to give a too ready credence to Roman annalists who, in the 
opinion of most scholars, have been found guilty, we shall not say of 
fiction, but of partisan pamphleteering. Yet, taken for what it 
professes to be, this volume deserves, and will reward, careful 
perusal. For ourselves, indeed, we confess to hoping, and very nearly 
to believing, that with the essays of Mr. Arnold and M. Renan, the last 
words on Marcus Aurelius have been uttered. His ‘“ Thoughts ” can be 
best understood, and will be most useful in shaping the conduct of 
life, when they are regarded as the crown and flower of Pagan 
morality—of the morality of that Roman world of which, be it 
always remembered, Christ’s Kingdom was not. 


Royer North. By Mrs. John Bradshaw. 3 vols. (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)— When a good-looking young man has, “ in the 
lower portion of his face, something which would have detracted from 
the pleasing characteristics suggested by the handsome eye and brow,’’ 
we know, in spite of some want of clearness in the language, that 
mischief is brewing. Such is the case with Mr. Sydney Ferrars ; and 
Mr. Sydney Ferrars does much mischief accordingly. Of course, the 
hero of the story, who has nothing to recommend him but being an 
honest and decent-looking gentleman, has no chance ; and the heroine 
marries the wrong man. But a marriage which takes place before 
the middle of the three volumes is reached is not intended to be final, 
and we accordingly do not give up the hope that all will yet be well. In 
the second volume the tale, which up to that point has been very 
commonplace indeed, decidedly improves. The author gets toground 
which is apparently familiar to her, viz., South America. The 
characters are more vigorously drawn, and the interest increases. 
On the whole, we get a novel of fair average merit, distinctly promising, 
if, as we suppose, it is a first effort. 


Harrow School and its Surroundings. By Percy M. Thornton, 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Harrow School, as Mr. Thornton hints in his 
preface, has always depended very much on the personal character 
of its head masters. It is not very ancient (dating practically from 
1608, when the Founder’s widow died), nor of distinguished founda- 
tion, yet three or four of its masters have given it a celebrity which 
has put it in the very front rank. It has fallen very low indeed, even 
in recent times. Under the late Bishop Wordsworth, for instance, 
its numbers sank to seventy, as almost exactly a hundred years before 
it had sunk, under a certain Dr. Cox, to fifty. But as Dr. Cox was 
followed by a successful teacher in Thackeray, so Dr. Wordsworth’s 
failure was redeemed by the prosperous reigns of Drs. Vaughan and 
Butler. We have no reason to regret what Mr. Thornton calls the 
‘prevalence of a biographical element” in this book. ‘Any book of 
the kind would be dreary reading without it. This particular volume 
is passably, but not more than passably, good. The writer has an 
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irritating way of going round and round his subject, and, it would 
sometimes seem, a dislike to speaking directly. There is a paragraph 
for instance, about Dr. Sumner (1760-1771), from which we infer 
that he committed suicide. But why not have said so plainly, instead 
of wrapping the fact up in fine phrases? Still, Mr. Thornton’s in. 
dustry and desire to do justice to his subject have not failed of their 
aim. He has had, too, some valuable help. Dean Merivale, .9., Con- 
tributes some eight or nine pages of recollections of his own school. 
days (1818-1824), which, it is almost needless to say, are very 
interesting. Dr. Butler, afterwards Dean of Peterborough (Butler 
seems a name of good omen among schoolmasters) was then Head. 
master. Under him was Henry Drury, the Dean’s own uncle, also 
venerabile nomen, who had trained himself for writing Latin verse 
by learning the whole of Ovid’s Elegiacs (which may be roughly 
estimated at about 24,000 lines), and repeated the 8,000 lines of the 
Phavsalia in a day’s walk from Harrow to Eton. We may safely say 
that there is no one alive who can do that. Those were hard days 
for boys. ‘ The smaller rooms had no fire at all.” It was about the 
same date that fires were first used in Merchant Taylors’, 
since 1666, when the school was supposed, it may be, to have had 
enough of the element. To turn to another kind of reminiscence, 
The “sixth-form game” (cricket) of 1823-1824 comprised among 
its players two future Archbishops (Manning and Trench), three 
Bishops (Terry, C. Wordsworth, and Oxenden), and one Dean. A 
chapter on the famous match, “Harrow v. Eton,” concludes the 
volume. 


Annals of Lloyd’s Register: being a Sketch of the Origin, Constitu. 
tion, and Progress of Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, 
—The Society connected with Lloyd’s Register having reached itg 
fiftieth anniversary in October of last year, the chairman and com- 
mittee decided that the occasion was a fitting one on which to present 
to subscribers an account of the Institution. This account has taken 
the form of an édition de luxe, the whole work, with fac-simile re- 
productions of extracts from the oldest registers and portraits of the 
Society’s greatest men, being prepared in a most admirable manner, 
As regards the verbal matter contained in the work, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it shows signs of very careful research, that 
its compilation has been efficiently done, and that it cannot fail to 
interest all who take an interest in shipping. Lloyd’s Register, as 
founded in 1834, was the incorporation of two books upon shipping 
known as the “ Green Book” and the “ Red Book.’ The former is 
said to have been founded in 1760, though it was doubtless ouly a 
continuation of a series of Ships’ Lists first begun by Edward Lloyd 
at his coffee-house, a famous place of resort for mercantile men at 
the beginning of the last century. At a later time this work came to 
be used chiefly by underwriters, and in 1799 a “Red Book” was 
established in the interests of the shipowners. The following passage 
will serve as a useful example of information upon the general head 
of shipping contained in the work :—“ It is interesting to notice the 
low estimation in which vessels built in the northern ports were held, 
not only at this time (1798), but for long after. Twenty years later 
considerable evidence was taken upon this subject, and ...... it 
was the general opinion that usually the London-built ships were 
worthy of at least a year longer classification than those of New- 
castle, Sunderland, &c.” 


Guy Darrel’s Wives. A Novel. By E. Iles. (John and Robert 
Maxwell.)—The conception upon which the plot of this story is built 
is exceedingly improbable and repulsive. It is that of a man who 
has been cheated of the woman he loves by another, whom he 
ultimately marries. Upon the death of his wife he becomes a recluse, 
imbued with spiteful hatred against his own child (a daughter) and 
the son of his first love. This hate continues, even after he has been 
informed of the deceit practised on him, and leads him to revenge 
himself by the cruel device of promoting a marriage between his own 
daughter and the son just mentioned, and then causing this young 
man (who, soon after the marriage, leaves his wife under the 
guardianship of her father and joins his regiment in India) to believe 
that that wife is dead, when she really is not. When next the soldier 
and his wife meet, it is on the eve of the former’s intended marriage 
with his own daughter. Such is the brief outline of the story. The 
writer tries to excuse the inhuman conduct of the cheated man by an 
implication of extreme eccentricity ; but, in our opinion, the details of 
the work disprove this. The only commendable part of the book is 
the aptness with which the author suits the scene-setting to the char- 
acters. We have read it with much mental discomfort. 


The Amphibious Voyage. By Parker Gilmore. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—The “ Amphibion” is a machine constructed to pass with equal 
ease oversea andland. It will be seen from this that Mr. Gilmore 
is following here in the track of Jules Verne. We can hardly say 
that he rivals that most’ ingenious of writers in giving an air of 
plausibility to the wildest inventions. The “ Amphibion” is a little 
too much in the Miinchausen line. In his own line, of sporting 
adventures, the writer vindicates his place more successfully. Is the 
Latin, we should like to know, meant for a joke? ‘“Viris qua 
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acqueret eundo,” and “ Mori pro patria est dulcia,” are specimens, 
The latter quotation is made @ propbs of Quintus Curtius. 

We have received a number of Handbooks of the International 
Health Exhibition. (W. Clowes and Sons.)—These we must, for the 
present at least, be content with enumerating. They are :—Alcoholic 
Drinks, by John L. W. Thudichum, M.D.; Salt, by J. J. Manley, M.A. ; 
Physiology of Digestion and the Digestive Organs, by Arthar 
Gamgee, M.D.; Dress, by C. W. Godwin, F.S.A.; Athletics, 
Part I. by the Rev. E. Warr, M.A., Part II. by the Hon. 
E. Lyttleton, M.A., and Gerard F. Cobb, M.A.; Schools of Art, by 
John C. L. Sparkes; Healthy and Unhealthy Houses in Town and 
Country, by William Eassie, C.E., and Rogers Field, B.A.; On Venti- 
lation, Warming, and Lighting, by Captain Douglas Galton ; Infectious 
Disease and its Prevention, by Shirley F. Murphy; Health in the 
Workshop, by James B. Lakeman; Healthy Furniture and Decoration, 
by Robert W. Edis, F.S.A.; Cleansing Streets and Ways, by William 
Booth Scott ; Accidental Injuries, by James J. Cantlie, M.A. 

Booxs Recrtvep.—A fifth edition of Fry’s London, revised and 
enlarged, corrected up to date, and containing new views and maps. 
(Allen and Co.)—The Indian Press Guide for 1885 (Anderson and 
Co.), the first issue of a work which will be published yearly, and 
which the publishers state is the first complete guide to the Indian 
Press that has been issued.—Jan of the Windmill ; Mrs. Overtheway’s 
Remembrances; and A Flat-Iron for a Farthing (Bell and Sons), 
shilling editions of Mrs. Ewing’s popular tales for children. They 
are clearly printed on good paper, and capitally illustrated.—A second 
and enlarged edition of The Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, 
by J. Morris (Burns and Oates).—Volume II. of Cassell’s Popvlar 
Gardening, edited by D. T. Fish (Cassell and Co.)—The shilling 
pocket editions of Walford’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
House of Commons for 1885 (Chatto and Windus).—The Preachei’s 
Commentary on the Book of Leviticus, by the Rev. W. Harvey Jellie 
(Dickinson).—A new edition of Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach, 
by R. A. Smith ; with illustrations by Miss J. K. Smith (A. Gardner). 
—A new English edition of Swedenborg’s Worship and Love of God; 
Sée’s Bacillary Phthisis of the Lungs, translated and edited for 
English practitioners by W. H. Weddell, M.R.C.S. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Transactions of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, “Birmingham Meeting, 1884”; a 
seventh edition of Macleod’s Elements of Banking (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—Part 20 of Sir G. Grove’s Dictionary of Musie and 
Musicians (Macmillan and Co.)—A second edition of Exercises in 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovtsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Py MMMM akin cacdcddcacnetacatsededcaont £1010 0; Narrow Columnm..............0.0000 £310 0 
Half-Page...s.... « 5S 5 O}| Half-Column 
Quarter PERG ........cciccscosssedacce 212 6] Quarter-Column............-.s000008 017 6 





| Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 


| 


Latin Prose Composition, by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. (Oxford Clarendon | 
Press).—The Law of Theatres and Music Halls, by W. N. M. Geary | 
(Stevens and Sons).—Fillmore’s History of Pianoforte-Music, edited | 


by R. Prentice (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The Religion of 
Philosophy, by R. 8. Perrin (Williams and Norgate).--Sell’s Dir- 
tionary of the World’s Press. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be-addressed to the Epi1Tor, but to the PusiisHeER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











S™ LEONARDS: SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge. 

This School provides a THOROUGH EDUCATION at a MODERATE COST. 
House girls received from the age of nine. 

NEXT TERM begins on 





Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
- Messrs. CupPLEs, Up#AM, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








« 99 “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ 
LI B ERT Y”| catomat ivasrioms 1 LADIES’ 
ART COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
FABRICS.) © beavreve ann rexpensive. 
New Parrenss Post Fare. | East India House, } ReGENT STREET W. 


= i : 
JAPANESE = P08 PM areat and nexpenstres 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R' From 15s per piece. 
PAPERS. 











|C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonons, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ls. 
Of all Chemists. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1834. 


APOLLINARIS. 


« APOLLINARIS 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.” 


reigns 








Til KH EEL’ ArtER YEARS OF AGoNy.—The Rev. F. A. Vincent, 

| B.D., Rector of Elsted, Trayford, &c., writes :—‘* Dec. 

res 23rd, 1884,—-I shall be glad to reply, at my own expense, 

Toothache, to all enquiries as to the effect of the invaluable remedy 

Neuralgia, ‘Tikheel.’ After taking two bottle:, I derived benefit I 

Faceache never could have anticipated, after suffering many years 

‘ic, - of agony. I had in vain tried all specifics known, as 

Nervous and Sick] well as consulting physicians. I hope this testimonial, 

Headache. Of alljif it will not requite you, will at least exhibit my 
Chemists, price 2s 6d, | gratitude.” 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION will 
OPEN on MONDAY, April 27th.—5 Pall Mall East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RINITY 


systematic 
early upon life, 





—The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI.- 
BITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.30 
to 6.30. Admission 1s. 


for competition in August. 


COLLEGE, GLEN. | R23 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). TWELVE 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a | 
ractical education for Boys entering | 
Preparation for the Universities, | 


LIRENCE ¢ Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. | TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered | 


For particulars, prospectus, 
ARDEN. 


SSALL SCHOOL — 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 30th, and following days. Candidates examined 
' in Classics or Mathematics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. Ages under 14}, 15}, and 163.—Apply to 
the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Fleetwood. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 


&c, apply to the | 








AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
{_Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
With great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
vam ye Painting. domes for board and 
nguages, £120 per annum, erences kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir Willian’ Vorcce Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tu the Rev. Fraucis 


ADLEY 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE | 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on| Houses may be obtained at the School, or from 
January 1st, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to | the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


19 The Parade. 
| Head Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Graduate in 
| Honours (Girton College), Cambridge. 
The HALF TERM will BEGIN JUNE 8rn. 
Prospectuses and information as to Boarding- 





COLLEGE. 


| Leamington. 


| 








Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


HAT TO DO WITH OUR SONS. 
Calon —HOME TRAINING for Colonial Life, the 
t .. onial College and Training Farms, Limited. For 
t practical and inexpensive training of Youths in- 
HO. ung to emigrate.—For information, apply to the 
St N. SECRETARIES, at the Office, 6a Victoria 
“treet, Westminster Palace Hotel, London, S.W. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
-” fea ne ee ee =~ = aes 

: ection, third Tuesdayin May. n additiona i 
Scholarship of £40 for one ont will be given to the | by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship | 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to | and 1883. 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- | 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


| PETTENHA LL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 


the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
| W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 
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TEEK. Hawthorne (J.), Fortune’s Fool, 12mo ..........0c.00.csseeecceee Chatto & Wi 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK , Kettle (R. M.), The Tenants of Buldornie, er 8vo ‘ prongs (J. Weis) 3 
——>_—_- . King (J.). Anglican Hymnolozy, cr Svo ..(Hatchards) 6/0 


Baker (J. G.), Flora c the 


















English Lake District, Svo 






jaceremeutl (Bell & Sons) 7/6 





Lyneh (H.), Through Troubled Wate rs, er § 













Ward & Leck) 10/6 









: i Bs ; ; ‘ is Macgregor (W.), Gas Engines, er 8vo Sy s) 4 
Bevir (J. L.), V * Guid e to Siena, &e., er 8vo : (Stanford) 5 1) eg i ei ign, ~ algal oo 76 
Carlyle (T.) ), We Ashburton Fidition, Vol. 1, 8vo n & Hall) 8/0 | Notes for Boys on their Murals, 12m0..,................c0ssessees ..... (8. Stock) ee 
Canmont (Mrs.), Will Mrne Pall, 2 POS: SE BVO scescsessesscessossed T. F, Unwin) 21,0 Oliver (8. P.), True Story of the French Dis sput in} ar (T. F. Gawtns HM 
Chatterjee no C.), Ke pa sl Kundo! a, a Tale of Bengali Life, cr 8vo (Lrithner) 6/0 | Pindar’s Olympian Odes, &., by B, C. Gildersleeve, cr 8vo.........(Maeni 76 
Cobbett (W.), Rr ural Rides, new edi tion, 2 vols. cr 8vo...... (Reeves & Turney) 126 Preston (Dr.), The Rena ywned MaRS Ol CPOGO <5. cicscsecccctarsiecesuci cal (Parker) 40 
De Kéris (A. C.), Biegrap! Ly lg ey EID asic crtcninxeansocen senna Tritoner) 9,0  Reyband (Madame), A Daughter of tiie Malepcires, er 8vo.. Bh smingtor 0) 10/6 
De Qui: ecy (T.), Confe ns of an Opium- E ater, 12mo ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 60 | Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poets arum, by ** EK. V. B.,”’ *L2mo ....(Eliot Stock) 49 
D’ Herisson (Comte), Jour nal of a Staff Officer in Paris, 1870-71 (Remington) 12:0 | Rossmoyne, by the Author of ‘ Phyllis,”’ ‘12mo Ssbecitmanetean ‘éenien & E Ider) 20 
Ewald (A. C.), Studies Re-studied, 8v0 .............s.sseccoeseees (Chatto & Windus) 12:0 | Sanderson (E., Outlines of the World’s History, cr 8V0 ce..cccsccseceeces (Blackie) 6/6 





Faith of the Unlearned, cr 8vo 





Ferguson (T'.), Ballads and Drevms, cr 8vo 
Golden Mile stone, cr 8vo 
Gordon (F.), Pyot sha uw, or the Devi Sez at, 12mo . 





Gregory (B. A.), Consecrated Culture ; 2 Memorial, e 







Bl ind Mother, MEMO .o5.05s0cscevcsavdsronoacepovzven (Hatchards) 1/6 





K, Paul & 6/0 | Shak 


‘, K. Paul & Co.) 5,0 | Sinclair (1.), Ques 








(Simpkin & " 
Conf. Offies) 5/0 


speare’s Dramatic Works, Text of First Ed ition, 8 vo 
VK OUO scicnccessienes:< 

60 Sturge (M.), Brief Essays and Sketches, ¢ cr 
26 | Tynan (K., Lonise de la Valliére, er 8vo : 
Vaughan (J.), Twenty Sunday § Ser mons, cr 8vo.. 
Webster (R. G.), The Law relating to Cans us, Svo 








vo ...(Chatto) 409 
(Triibuer & Co.) 26 
baad (S. Harris) 30 
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Harry Aduir and his 
AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


! ; OYATL 
CIRENCESTE! 


Established by Royil Charter, 1815. 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
7 _ Owners and Occupiers, 
yeyors, Colonists, &e, 


For Land 


intending 
Agents, 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF 
The Right Hon. the 5AR L of DU 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Kigit Hon. Sir Michael IE. Hicks-Beach, 


Lieutenant-C lonel R. Nigel F. Kingseote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sutheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William ou dt nonds E Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester ter, M.P. 
M. H. N. - hon Maske'yn E sq., M.P. 
The R ight Hon. Lord L = ‘ton. 


ye 
E, Chairman. 





Bart., 


M. 















For Prospect of College and, Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c,, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


_NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. 


4 I,ETTES COLLEGE, E DINBURGH. 


of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
a be open for C ‘ompetiti nin July. 
IKAD MASTER. 





A Number 
from £60 to 
For j articulars, apeiy 











COMPLE 


| Harmony. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM begins on MONDAY, April 
27th, and ENDS on SATURDAY, July 11th, 

The Higher Course, for Students ahove: 18, will 
include Weekly Lectures on 7%. Corinthians (by the 
Principal, the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies), the Greek 
Testament, Engli-h Literature (by Prof. Henry Mor- 
Jey), English History, on Fre neh Literature, German, 
(conversation clas Greel ky Latin, Greek History 
Mathematies (by Pr: of. Hadse in), Physical Geography 
(by Prof. H. G. Secley), Chemistry, Botany, and 
The fee for'Ten Lectures will be £1 1s. 











| The first Lecture of « ich course will be free. 


The regular College Classes are open to girls above 
14. There is a School for Janior Pupils. 

Further information may be obtained on applying 
to the SECRETARY, at the College. 

The Lady Resident will be at the College after 
Wednesday, April 22nd, Entrance Examinations for 
=" ‘ge and Schvol will be held on April 24th and 

th 


J HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. Tor further information, apply 
to the Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Saerborne, Resa es 

I i OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Principal—Miss NORTON. 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNES. 
DAY, May 6th. 

iconic lbe VACANCIES 





















TED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MU TUAL ASSUR ANCE 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


“WI [TI LOW 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the SPECIAL 


Policies indisputable. : 
The next d 





sion will be 


PREX {IUMS. 


INSTITUTION. 


ADVANTAGES obtainable 


in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 


Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure 





es, so that a Policy for 
e £1,000 only. 


Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 





ciple—no share bein 


given to those by whose early death there is a loss, 





Large additions have thus been 


made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 


Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. 


The Expenses are under 


9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact'ng so large a new business, 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, «C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





IDLAND RAILWAY, 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1885. 
TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY 1st 
to OCTOBER 3il«t, 1885 

For particul: urs, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the C ompany. JOHN NOBLE 

Derby, April, 1885. Gener al Manager, 


INO Lu, FURNISHE D, 161 Haver- 

stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasant si itua. 

tion ; convenient distance from towr. Three sitting. 

rooms, fuur bedrooms and dressing-room; bath- 

room; small garden .—Apply, by letter, to the abore 
address, for appoint ment to view. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL i.—ih 
the verge of tle Atlantic, with the bea a 
inland scenery of North Devon, so atti 
spring. 250 rooms. Table ad’ Hote at 
separate tables dai'y. — Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North De von. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness sis fr om ntly 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles 


SPECTACLES. 


a fically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STRDET. 

Testimonials from Karl — ay, Sir Julius Bene: 
dict, F. D. Dixon.Hartland, Esq., ML. P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Wes stminster Hospital, ke. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight f free. 


At HOME or = est I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small. “Pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their or 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Const on, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 


London. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and €0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C 


N ORE Wars of Asthmatical Coughs 
P and Consumption. Mr. Spencer, 236 Great 
Colmore Street, Birmingham, writes :—‘‘I have re- 
commended DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC bil 
for some years, and have always found them give r 
lief in the ¢ neg attacks of asthmatic coughs, 
and in the } sive stages of consumption.’ 
(Signed) J. Spencer, They instantly relieve aid 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains 
in the chest, rheumatism — and taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s 1id, and gs 91 per box, of all Dr uggists. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sleepless- 
ness, flatulency, ‘Acidity, nansea, and all dyspep- 
tie indicat ons 1 be speedily relieved by these 
famous Pills, of which large quantities are shipped to 
all parts of "the Ay orld. The constantiy increasing 
demands for Hollow: iy’s medicine proves its power 
over disease, and its estimation by the public. In 
weakness of the stomach, in diseases of the liver an 
in disorders of the system caused by cold or aslugg’sh 
circulation, no medicine is so efficacious, no remedy 
so rapid, as these Pills, which are altogether incap- 
able of doing mischief. ” By quickening digestion they 
give refreshing sle ep, Sharpen the appe tite, impart 
tone to the dige stive organs, purify and enrich the 
blood, regulate the secretions, and strengthen the 
whole physical frame. 





























































FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest execlience; and they 
are therefore specially ar apted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an imports int: element, and 
especially for all in whic! h it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of chik ren ov of adults, 
the most perfect represe sntations of 
natural or of ideal beanty.”—Times, 





September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, *‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


First issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volume III., to complete the work, now ready. 


Press notices, free per post. 





Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


t, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in_ the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest: art should be grateful to the 
Tila process."—Portjolio, April, 
487 

“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they shoxld also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
—_ in England.”—Times, April 17th, 
1873. 
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UNION - 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-np Capital .. vue -- £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oat wae «. £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’e 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colon*es. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sext 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subscribed _ ... nee +. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about wae oe vee: 875,000 
Tota, INVESTED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


- WILLIAM ©. POR GEE 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established 1525. Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Sireet, 


1 05,000 
FOR WHICH 


TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,600, 

CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, er 
Wrst-Enn OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes....Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
k Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application 
__————s FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


Besyp & Co’2s OWN SAUCE, 


Joint 
Secretaries. 




















and 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





porrep MEATS. Also, _ 

FSseNce ot BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
por ‘LE SOUP, and JELNY, and other 
QPECIALITIES” for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
__ MAYFAIR, W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
F J Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
Vents Baliness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dindriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forme the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and Ls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











Behold in these what leisure hours demand, amuse- 
ment and true knowledge hand in hand.’’—Qowrenr. 
‘oTWIXT LOVE AND DUTY,” 

A New Serial Story, . 

By Tighe Horxtys, with Illustrations by F. Dadd, 

commences in 

tas LEISURE HOUR for MAY 

(now ready), which al-o contains— 

GENERAL GoORDON’S CHINESE CAMPAIGN. 
Gordon’s Own Journal, 

Next or Kry. A Story. By the Rev. T. S. Miliing- 
ton, Author of ‘ Straizht to the Mark,” &e. 

THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH Sar . If—Northu 
berland, By the Rev. Canon Creighton, Profe 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. With numerons Iilustrations by Edward 
Whymper. 

A Letter From Home. A Poem. By Sydney Grey. 

‘THE FATHER OF GERMAN MusIc.”’ hann Sebas- 
tian Bach. By James Mason. Illustrated. 

Ovr Letrers, Ilustrated. 

ALTERED AND DanGErovs Foops. 

slyth. 

JOHN AYLMER AND HIS SCHOLAR. 

Ecrew PINES AND PINEAPPLES. 
Cumming. 

Straxce Storres Rerorp (x THE ,FIRELIGHT. A 
Mysterious Disappearance. By EK. Paxton Hood. 
EMIGRANTS IN THE NortTH-West. By the Rev. Pre- 

bendary Harry Jones, M.A. Illustrated, 

Count Evrrarp’s TREASURE, 

VARIETIES, 

Frontispiece—DUNSTANBOROUGH CASTLE, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. Froma Drawing by J. W. WuyMper. 

Sixperce Monthly, of all Newsagents. 


From 












By A. Wynter 


By Anne Fellowes. 
By C. F. Gordon. 












\ TJILLIAM §S. BURTON’S 
USEFUL PRESENTS in ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE, &.—A New Stock of Choice Designs, 
heavily Silver-Plated and highly-finished, at very low 
prices for Cash. No deceptive discounts. 
Biseuit Boxes, Electro silver plate, from 14s 0d to 105s. 
Butter Dishes es a from §30d to 50s. 
Cake Baskets pie a from 21s 0d to 120s. 
Claret Jugs ” pa from 13s 6d to 105s, 


beet S. BURTON’S 
USEFUL PRESENTS, 
Dessert Knives and Forks, Ivory 
hand'e3.........-+ edaiaintanhes ein 















Loiabenneseee canes 43 61 per pair. 
Do., do., Pearl handles ............«... 63 2d per pair. 
Fish Carvers, in case, Ivory handles 15s 0d per pair. 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks do. 63 6d per pair, 
Cruet Frames, Electro-silver pate, . 

NAR cs cocccncedudssen vasiucesccuesstragsunie 12s 0d to 2103, 
Teapots do., do., do......... ... 10s 62 to 903. 
Toast Racks, do., do., do. .... 7s 6d to 42s. 
Egg Steamer, with spirit lamp, from 193 61 to 45s. 
Meat Carver, Fork and Steel, in 

GU ERM  ccducdcrarnaceesscanastevatesnona 283 6d. 
ee S. BURTON’S 

USEFUL PRESENTS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST 
NICKEL. 














Rest Ouality 


LAL » 
x Plated. 








£8. d.J£s. d.J£ 8. d. 
Table Forks ..........06 per doz.11 10 0/2 1 02 5 
Table Spvons .. - Go. {110 0/2 1 O12 5 
Dessert Forks .. do. {1 2 01 9 O111 
Dessert Spoons - do 1 2 O1 9 O1l 
Tea Spoons ............ do. Z 
The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
for twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRTY 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually sold for. Samples at above rates post free. 
Carriage paid. Exchanged if not approved of. 


ILLIAM s. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 
and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street, &c. Catalogues post free. 











COMRGA ORE, Regi. oivvcscnsccccvssseccncis 23 9d per Gallon. 
KEROSINE, water white, safe, 
BNE TOGOTORS «2. crccccscocevecercesce 1s 2d per Gallon. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”’—Jurors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 
FINE OLD PURE 
E IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—423 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be ac-ompanied by remittance. 











Ready on Monday next, price One Shilling. 


— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MAY, 1885. 
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RATFORD-ON-AYVON. 
By Charles Reade. (Con- 


8. SuLtY-PrupHoume, 





339, is NOW READY. 
ConTENTs. 
. Lanp Tenvre In SCOTLAND. 
PRINCE BISMARCK SKETCHED BY HIS SECRETARY. 
THE MARITIME ALPS, 
Tue Army OF INDIA. 
MEMOIRS OF M. DE VITROLLES. 
Inpia—Wuar Can it Tracn Us? 
Past AND PRESENT STATE OF THE Navy. 
I tS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
ETTER MARQUISE DE COIGNY. 
10. THREE REFORM BILLs, 
London : Lonemans, Green, and Co. 


See QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 318, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
. THE AGE OF PROGRESS. 
RecenT DIscoveRtEs IN GREECE. 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, 
Bisuor Tempie’s Bampton Lectu2es. 
MoprERN GENEVA, 
Eag_y Brirary. 
GENERAL Gorpon’s Lire anp Lerrers. 
8. THE PRESENT AND NEAR FuTURE OF IRELAND. 
9, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
10, Tue GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Now ready for MAY, price ls. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOSEPH 8S. EXELL, M.A. 
ConTENTS. 

THE GROUNDWORK OF THE APOCALYPSE. By Rey. 
Prebendary E. C. 8. Gibson, M.A. 

Tue Init1aTion oF St. Paur. By Rev. Prof. E. 
Johnson, M.A, 

Tue WITNEss OF St. CLEMENT OF ROME TO CHRISTIAN 
Doctrine. By Rev. J. ¥. Valiings, M.A. 

THE Kinepo™ OF Gop. By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
PRoFEssor D 1MOND’s *‘ NATURAL LAW IN THE 
Sprxirvat Worxip.” By Rev. D. M. Ross, M.A. 
THE INVISIBLE CnuxcH In Heprew Prornecy. By 

T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 
Tue L TECORD. 
Edin and T. Crank; London: KErGay 
Paut, TRenxcu, and Co. 
'HEOSOPHY, RELIGION, and 
OCCULT SCIENCE. By Henry S. Otcort, 
President of the Theosophical Society. With 
Glossary of Eastern Terms. Crown 8vo, 334 pages, 
cloth gilt, price 7361. ‘Colonel Olcott writes with 
great enthusiasm, and his style often rises into fine 
and simple eloquence.’’—Graphic, March 21st. ** Here 
is the creed thecsophic in a nutshell,”’—Saturday 
Review. 
Grorce Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 
MINHE SECRET of PLATO’S 
ATLANTIS. By Lord ARuNDELL OF WARDOUR. 
Cloth, 6s. 
Burns and Oates, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

























Now ready, price 4d, post-free. 
RCHITECTURAL PROBLEMS 
for PARLIAMENT, reprinted from the 
* Builder’ of April 11th. Published at the Office, 46 
Catherine Street, W.C. 


HE CATHEDRAL and the 
ALCAZAR, SEGOVIA.—See the BUILDER 
for this week (price 4d; by post, 43d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s) ; also Views of Old London Churches ; 
New Buildings in Great Tower Street—The Peter- 
borough Cathedral Question — Freemasonry, by Wyatt 
Papworth—A National Land Company—Notes in 
Spaing Historical and Architectural—Notes on Old 
London Churches, by Mr. Loftus Brock, &¢.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill! Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Kast, 8.W. 





| GOLD MEDAL. _ 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


‘*A most delicious and valuable 
article.” —Standard. 





FRY’S 


PURE COCOA OR TRACT 
| RY’S COCOA EX } 
cacea | i ‘* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’* 
—W. W. Stroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 

TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drruty-CHainman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actvary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysic1an—Dr. STONE, 

Financia INFORMATION, JUNE 1ST, 1884:— 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income .. £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bouus .. eee £137,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BON US.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums ori iginally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinqnennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are connected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 
ution to the Office, 1 and 2 THE enuisinettemni onenneer | Ss. ‘ai 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I 8 f certai 
dealers making scudialaek: on ‘a ‘oo EX T R ACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 


Invaluable and efficient Toni ids. 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. " oT ne Sie ar Se 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 














CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


PEAR S’ SOAP 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balins for the shin.” 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, ] 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








CHILD’S PICTORIAL: 


A MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2d. 


No. 1 now ready. 


PNHIS Magazine is intended for children of 
the ages between four and eight years, 
and it is hoped that the letterpress will serye 
at once to edify and interest them; while the 
fact that the pictures are printed in colours 
will doubtless furnish an additional attraction. 
The services of the best known writers for 
children have been enlisted, as the names of 
the chief contributors will show, viz. :—Mrs. 
Ewinc, Mrs. Moteswortu, Mrs. Macquom, 
Rev. J. G. Woop, Miss Bramston, Mrs, 
Sitwe xt, &e. 


The Illustrations will be furnished by 
Gorpon Browne, Esq., W. J. Morgan, Eeq., 
and other well-known artists. 


The price of the Magazine, 2d per Month, 
will place it within reach of every family in 
the land, and it is not therefore too much to 
hope that its circulation will be commensurate 
with its merits. 

Copies can be obtained from any Bookseller 


or Newsagent. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 





payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, 33 pittntces, 
BANBURY. 
H E A . AN D SON. 





BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good ae serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s, THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3tt., 
20s ; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from 
DECORATED SU TRES 1 mm £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s. 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
etna cea from 7s 6d 
RITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCUASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE, Old Patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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Messrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will ve published. 


Dedicated by Permission to her most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. 


SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. In a Series of Letters. By 
Hetena Faucit, Lady Martin. With Portraits 
after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and 
Rudolf Lehmarn ; engraved by the late F. Holl. 
In 1 vol. 4to, printed on hand-made paper. 


This day is published. 


The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 
Edited by Lady Brtraixs. With a Frontispiece 
and Map. &vo, 15s. 

“Of all the incidents of the campaign, the gallant 
defence of P: etoria, ander Colonel Sir William Bellairs 
and Colonel Gildea, is that upon which it is most 
pleasant to dwell, and the account here furnished is 
probably the most complete record of that defence 
yet published.”"—Broad Arrow. 

“We heartily recommend this valuable book to all 
interested in South African polities,’’—-Puropean Mail, 


This day is published. 
The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities 


and Romance. By James Wrison Hype, 
Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s 6d. 


Immediately will be published, 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURES 
in NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. 
By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Tlus- 
trations by the Author, 8vo, 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to HER 
MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


SOME of the ADVANTAGES of 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE READING and RE- 
CREATION ROOMS, and FREE LIBRARIES. 
With Remarks on Starting and Maintaining them. 
By Lady Joun Manners. Reprinted from ‘‘ The 
Queen,” Crown 8vo, ts, 


This day is published. 
HUGH MOORE: a Novel. 


Stone. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 

“The story is judiciously planned and written, and 
bears mark of decided talent for the delineation of 
individual character as well as aptitude for noticing 
the humorous as well as pathetic sides of society,”’-— 
Daily News, 

“There is freshness and life in it, and it is told in a 
simple, easy, and graceful style.””—St. James's Gazette. 

“A lively and readable book.’’—Satuirday Review. 


By Evelyn 


This day is published. 
The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 


Davip WEBSTER. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
(Immediately, 


This day is published. 


The PRESENT AGRICULTURAL and 
FINANCIAL DEPRESSION : Some of its Causes, 
Influences, and Effects. By GEORGE AULDJO 
JamiEson, M.A., F.R.S.E., President of the 
ca of Accountants in Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 

$ 6d, 


MADAGASCAR: its History and 


People. By the Rev. Henry W. Li1TLEr, some 
years Missionary in East Madagascar. Post 8vo, 
with a Map, lus 63. 


S Such a work as Mr. Little’s is especially welcome, 
containing, as it does, a great deal of information 
given by one who knows the island well, and tells 
~ he knows in an interesting way.”— Whitehall 

eview, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS, By Mania SOTERA. With Tllus- 
trations, post 8vo, 12; 6d. 


“The lady who took this ride undoubtedly did a 
Very spirited thing, and ro less spirited is the account 
she gives of it......The story of the ride is well told ; 
the muleteers and mules become our personal 
friends ; the queer, out-of-the-way people at the 
halt ing-places, the wild scenery, the too solitary days, 
and the not sufficiently sclitary nights, are all in turn 
but vividly before us.””— Pall Mall Gazette. 


The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
Didon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Trans- 
lated into English by RAPHAEL Lrpos pe BEAv- 
FORT. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“As a careful study of the real source of German 
8reatness, her school and university life, there is 
much in this little book to interest the reader.?— 
Literary World, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


DEDICATED TO THE BRIDES OF ENGLAND. 





Just published, small 4to, gilt edges, in a superb orange blossom cover, designed by J. D, 


WATSON, price 12s 6d. 
THE BRIDAL BOUQUET. 
Garden of Literature. 


Culled in the 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE, 
Author of ‘‘Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” &c. 


With Illustrations from Designs by J. D. Watson, E. M. Wimperis, and T. Kennepy. 


Comprising Extracts in Prose and Verse from between five ard six hundred Authors—Alphabetically 
from Addison to Zimmerman, Chronologically from Homer to Swinburne—on the subjects of Love, Court- 
ship, Marriage, &c., the whole forming a collection of surpassing beauty. 

Very exquisite as to its cover, very beautifully printed, tastefully and profusely illustrated, this 
charming book will be a very acceptable present to any bride.””—Standard, 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Just ready. 


MAN’S ‘BIRTHRIGHT; 
or, the Higher Law of Property. 
By EDWARD H. G. CLARK. 


16mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
I.—The HIGHER LAW of PROPERTY stated as Science and Ethics. 
11.—The HIGHER LAW of PROPERTY, as Illustrated and Demonstrated by Facts of History. 
TlI.—The HISTORICAL GIST of POLITICAL ECONOMY. The End of the Science in the Higher 
Law of Property. 
IV.—The HIGHER LAW of PROPERTY in its PRACTICAL APPLICATION. A glance at the 
eans Necessary to the End. 

Last Worp.—The METHODS of ANARCHY. 

An attempt to reconcile the natural right of each generation to the ownership in the surface of the earth 
and the bounty of nature with the claims and proper requirements of individual ownership, inclading a 
demonstration of the inadequacy of the theories of Henry George. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS; 
Or, the Mechanism and Metaphysics of Exchange. 
By EDWARD ATKINSON. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Charts, 5s, 


I1.—WHAT MAKES the RATES of WAGES ? 
II.—WHAT is a BANK? Z 
TII.—The RAILWAY, the FARMER, and the PUBLIC. 


Full Lists on Application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
25 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; saxp NEW YORK. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


THE HISTORY OF 
By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, Ph.D., 


Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Marburg, 


ISRAEL. 


Translated under the Author’s Supervision, with Preface, 


By Profesor W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





| ; introns a 
| i E ihiti 3 

KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris xhibition, 1878 

| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
| 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest ient for delicat: 
M A G N E S I A. Cunsitndens tation dtp andInfants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold haz 


been neglected and become severe, will.give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the ciemnat into very hot wat er, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 





DR. 





EDINBURGH ané LONDON, 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newhery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, K.C. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


— e = roe TATA 
A HISTORY of MONEY in ANCIENT 
COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By ALEXANDER DEI 
Mar, C.E., M.E., formerly Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States, Wember of the United States Monetary Commission cf 1876, Author 
of ‘' A History of the Precious Metals,’’ &c. 
* We predict for it a place among the most notable books of the year.”—Mining 
World, 
*©A learned and exhaustive treatise, which will be welcomed hy all who are 
interested in numismatics.’’—Statist. 


Demy Svo, 8: 6d. 


J ) i oy. ; (pI Wwran yr 

HEBRAISMS in the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Exhibiting and Illustrating, by Notes and Extracts from the Sacred Text, 
the Influence of the Septuagint on its Character and Construction, and the 
Deviations in it from Pure Greek Style. By WitttaAM HENRY GUILLEMARD, 
D.D., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Medium 8vo, 5s. 


of HOMER. Books I-IV. 


By Henry Sonitn Wrreut, B.A, 


The ILIAD 


Translated into English Hexameter Verse. 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Now ready, pp. 504, demy Svo, 12s 6d. 
The REFORMATION SETTLEMENT : being 


aSummary of the Public Acts and Official Documents relating to the Law 





and Ritual of the Church cf England, from A.D. 1509 to A.D. 1666, By J. 
Lewis, M.A., LL.D. Camb., and of the Inner Temple. 
Price 33. 
The INFLUENCE of SCIENCE on 


THEOLOGY. The Hulcean Lectures for the Year 1884. 
D.&c., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By 
W. 0. CoupranD, Translator of Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophie des Unbewussten.”” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By T. G. Borner, 





Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A FLORA of the ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 


TRICT. By J.G. Barer, F.R.S., F.L.S, 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 63. 
The CAT, PAST and PRESENT. 


“This sprightly book is sure to be popular with lovers of cats.’—Athenewin., 

**Mrs, Cashel Hoey has, indeed, added to its value not only by a vividness of 
rendering which is especialiy her own, but also by the solid contribution of an 
appendix of ‘supplementary notes.’......We hope that the book may prove as 
amusing and instructive to our readers as it certainly does to ourselves,’— 
Spectator. 

“Champfleury’s cat-book has been long enough celebrated to make it rather 
surprising that nobody should have translated it before Mrs. Cashel Hoey.”— 
Saturday Review, 


New and Cheaper Edition, fcap 4to, 1s. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCKS. 


By Juxrana H. Ewrna, Author of “ Jackanapes,” “ A Flat Iron,” &e. Illus- 
trated with 10 Illustrations. 


London: 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, 


(Cambridge : De1tauTon, BELL, and Co.) 


Covent Garden. 








AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
FRANCE and TONGKING: A Narrative of 


the Campaign of 1884, and the Occupation of Further India. By Jas. Gzo. 
Scort (Shway Yoe), Author of ‘‘The Burman.” Map and2 Plans. Demy 
8vo, 163 post-free. 
“Incomparably the fullest, the most accurate, and the most interesting of 
any yet published on the subject. Mr. Scott writes with the pen of a practised 
writer, and he has the advantage of being intimately acquainted with the 


country and people he describes.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 
FRENCH 





The TRUE STORY of the 


DISPUTE in MADAGASCAR. By Captain S. Pasrrexp Otiver, F.S.A., 
F.R.GS., late R.A., &. With Supplementary Chapter by F. W. CHeEsson, 
Hon. Sec. of the Malagasy Committee, and Note signed by Lord Shaftesbury, 
Sir J. W. Pease, M.P., Sir William McArthur, M.P., the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, M.P., Jas. Cropper, Esq., M.P., Alex. McArthur, Esq., M.P, 
and J.G@ Alexander, Esq. With Map, demy 8vo, 93, post free. [ Ready, 


The MAHDI, PAST and PRESENT. By 


Professor JAMES DARMESTETER, College of France. Illust., sewed, Is ; cloth, 
1s 6d each, post-free. [May 1. 
“ Altogether, the lecture at the Sorbonne is one of the most suggestive and 
interesting studies of the central figure in the great drama of the Soudan that 
we have yet seen,”’—Pull Mall Gazette on the French Lecture. 


New and Popular Edition. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY : His Life and Adven- 


tures. Written by Himsreir, With Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, square imp. 16mo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** Seldom, indeed, do we find a foreigner display such 2 keen appreciation of 
England’s true line of policy in the East.”—Daily Telegraph. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


° 








LORD WOLSELEY: a Character Sketch. By ARCHI. 
BALD FORBES. Sce “THE ENGLISH ILLS. 
TRATED MAGAZINE” for May. 








PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCg. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


fur MAY, 1885, contains :— 
1. Tho LADY of SHALOTT. Engraved by W. Biscomze Garpyeg 
Frontispiece. ° 


from a Drawing by H. Rrnanp, 

2. WOLSELEY: a Character Sketch. By Axrcuinanp Forpes 
Portrait of Lord Wo'seley, Engraved by 0. Lacour. Py} 

3. LEGENDS of TOLEDO. By Jonn Lomas. 
by A. D. M’Cormick. 

4, In CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

5. A SHIP of *49 (conclusion). By Brer Harre. 


tions by Hucu Tromson, 


With Illustrations 
By the Author of “Joby 


With Illustra. 


6. ABOUT the MARKET GARDENS. By Drwzy Bares. With 
Iilustrations by Dewey Barss, ‘ 
7. The SIRENS THREE (to be continued). By Water Crane, 


With Illustrations by WALTER Crane. 
8. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). 
Author of ‘* Called Back.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


By Hven Conway, 


* 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
for MAY, price ls, 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Chapters IX.-XII. By Mrs, Ritebie (Miss Thackeray), 
CWS ON ENGLISH WRITERS. . 
CANADIAN LOYALTY. 

ScotcH AND ENGLISH EpucatTionaL Enpowments. By Professor G, G. 

Ramsay. 

UNEXPLAINED. PartI. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Few Last Wonrps on Day-ScHoots AND Boarpine SCHOOLS, 
AT THt STATION ON AN AuTUMN MorNING: A TRANSLATION. 
REVIEW OF THE Mont, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT. 


3y W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, 


- Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON.-FISHING. DEER-STALKING, 


With 21 Full-page and 2! smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen, Herr Horr 
CREALOCEE, C.B. 
In a handsome crown-4to volume, 21s, 
A New Issue now ready. 
VW WVNAA SAA ANAAN LN 


NE W NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH, 


Considerably enlarged from the Fortnightly Review. 3 vols. 
A Second Edition now ready. 





By A. P. SINNETT. 


A R M A. 


By A. P. SINNETT, 
Author of The Occult World,” “ Esoteric Buddhism,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo0. [Next wee. 


K 





By ANTHONY BATHE. 
DROWN 
By ANTHONY BATHE. 
1 vol. crown Syo. 


ED. 


[Next wee’. 





By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 


PRIMUS IN INDIS. 
By M. J. COLQUHOUN, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The RIGHT SORT.” 


STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KHNNARD. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS -AND €0.’S LIST. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, 


K.C.M.G., 
Author of ‘‘Philip van Artevelde.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“There can be little doubt that Sir Henry Taylor’s volumes will take a per- 
manent place among similar contribu! to 3 eresting departin ut of 
literature. Thy po-s alities which should entitlesucha work toclaim 
a lasting reputation. 2 position of the writer as an author, a public servant, 
aud in social and private life, bas been a remarkable one, and some parts of his 
career may be regarded as almost unique in their peculiarity. 
















ATHEN UUM. 

“Realers of these volumes will find in them a profusion of interestir g anec- 
dotes about famous men of two, if not three generations 3 Syduey Smith and h’s 
contemporaries, C urlyle, Mr. Tennyson, and many more of eminence in literature, 
besides politicians and men of the world in. yet greater number ee In his naive 
and pleisantly-written narrative Sir Henry Taylor recounts with equal fullness 
and pre i-ion the details of his domestic, of h's literary, and of his official life, and 
in each alike h2 seems te hive had more than the average share of comfort and 
enjoyment.” 





NEW BOOK by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. 


Rozert Louis Strvenson. Feap. 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 
“This dainty little volume will b2 a joy to many a nursery. None but a lover 
of children who bas kept his own heart young could have written the-e rhymes. 
They are as simple and natural as a m«adow posy of Gaisies and buttereups ; and 
yet all are sparkling with the fresh dew of youtuful imagiaation.’—Scotsman, 


By 











NEW VOLUME by Miss INGELOW. é 
POEMS. Third Series. By Jean Ingelow. 


l vol. feap. 8vo, 53. (On May 1. 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS: being the 


Oatlines of a New Sy:tem of Political, Religious, and Social Philosophy. By 
’ o ’ . ~ 
JouN BEATTIE Crozier. 8vo, 14s. 


The LOGIC of DEFINITION, Explained 
and Applied. By Wiirt1am L. Davipson, M.A., Minister of Bourtie, N.B. 
Crown $vo, 63. 

*,* This work is specially adapted for Teachers and Students. 





OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS.—VOL. III. 
Edited by W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY. 


The FRENCH HANDBOOK; designed for 


Competitive Examinations of the Higher Class (India Civil Service, Student 
Interpreterships, &c.) and specially for the New Army Entrance Examina- 
tions. By Leony GuinaauT, Professor of French Language and Literature, 


Queen’s Service Academy, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 330, is 
NOW READY. 
ConrTENTS, 
Lanp TENURE IN SCOTLAND. 
Prince BisMARCK SKETCHED BY HIS SECRETARY. 
Tuc MARITIME AtLrs. 
Tue ArMy OF INDIA. 
Memoirs oF M. DE VitRroLizs. 





Gt te who 










6. Inpra—Wuat Can 17 Teacn Us. 

7. Past AND PR T STATE OF THE Navy. 
8. p Lr ; OF GEORGE Extor. 

G 


Ss OF THE MaRQuiISs DE Corey, 
10. THreEe RrErorm BILts, 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXXI. 
CoNTENTS. 


By William Black. Chapters XVII.—XX,. 

By Robert H. Scott. 

A Very Pretry QuARREL. By E. Lennox Peel. 

Ox Some Mopern Abuses OF Language. (Concluded.) By Edward A. Free- 
man, LL.D. 

Ay Ipyn or tHE Bow. By Avondale. 

AN APosTLE or Tak TuLKs. By Bret Hute. 

Prince Orro: a Romanee. By R. lL. Stevenson. 
Chap. 4, Boo’ I1.—Of Love and Politics. 


Waite HEATHER: a Novel. 
Tue Upprr Air. 





Book I,—Prince Erra nt. 
Chaps, 1-2. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


— = =< eee a eee 


( JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
AMALGAMATION | 


J 
OF | 


| (OLLINSON & J,0CK. 


Messrs. JACKSON and GRAHAM are offering for SALE during the next two 
months the whole of their STOCK, one of-the largest and most valuable in Europe. 
The articles are of high merit, and the prices are much below the cost of pro- 
duction. In every Department purchasers will find great and unquestionable 
bargains, An illustrated Catalogue will be senton application. Full particulars 
of the new Business will shortly be published. 


70 to 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


AND 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND COS 
, _ LIST. 





In uniform crown-Syo volumes, neatly bound in blue or red cloth, Is each. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 

The intention of this Series is to place within reach of the ceneral publie, at a 
very cheap rate, short volumes dealing with those topics uf the diy which lic 
wittin the range of practical politics. 

Notwithstanding the constantly increasing demand for political literature, to 





| enable electors and others to follow the argument in connection with particular 





reforms, there are at present no easily-obtainable and permauent text-books to 
which they can refer, the alvocates of these reforms confinine themselves, as a 
rule, to pamphlets, magazine articles, and speezties, or else di cassinz their sub- 
ject in a form beyond the reach of the masses ft 

Itis hoped that these little volumes, b¢ 
though advocating each its own proposal, as far as may be, tree from party bias 
or polemical contro —will be recognised authoritative, and, being pub- 
lished in a permanent form, may be less e scent than ordinary political 
ba and be taus of real value. Tue Serie:, though “ Political,” will not be 

arty.” 

The volumes will be written by politicians who are recognised as authorities 
on the subjects of which they treas, Each volume will be complete in itself, and 
the writer alone will be responsible for the opinions he may express. 

The Series comes in‘o competition with no existing publication. The valuable 
“English Citiz2n’’ Series details the rights and responsibilities of citizens as they 
exist at present; it speaks of things a3 they are—this Series will deal with them 
as reformers think they should be. 

*,* The First Volume, by the MARQUIS of LORNE, will be re ady in a few days 
and the Eight following Volumes are in course of active preparation, 
and will be issued at short intervals. 


1. The MARQUIS of LORNE.—‘‘ Imperial Federation,” 
4 [Ina few days, 
2, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M P.—‘‘ Representation.” 
{ In the press. 
3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, M.P., and 
F. C. MONTAGUE.—* Locat anp County GOVERNMENT AND —— 
Shortly. 


4, W.S. CAINE, M.P., and WM. HOYLE.—‘‘Local Option.” 
d. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE and WM. WOODALL, M.P.— 
6 





written in a judicial spirit—and, 


























> 


* WoMmAN SUFFRAGE.’ : 


. HENRY RICHARD, M.P., and J. CARVELL WIL- 


LIAMS.—“ DISESTABLISHMENT.”’ 


. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P., and R. T. REID, M.P.— 


‘* LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT.” 


ij 
8. Right Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P.—‘ Taxation and 
9 


TARIFFS.” 
. JAMES BRYCE, M.P.—‘‘ Reform of the House of Lords.” 
OTHER VOLUMES WILL FOLLOW. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STALLS. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


IHIY , r ATs T 7h 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW DUTCH NOVEL. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 

ANNA: the Professor's Daughter. By Marie Daal. 

“This is a charming Dutch novel, faithfully translated by Col. Charles Miller. 
The aim of the author is to advocate the emincipation of woman and the pro- 
tection of dumb animals...... The realer cannot fail to be interested in it, and in 
the graphic description of Dutch life ant manners among the middle classes 
with which the author intersperses her admirable tale.”—Literary Worid. 

**A good many people have spoken highly of ‘ Anna’......and it certainly de- 
serves high praise.”’—Figaro. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of ‘‘Fair Faces 
aud True Hearts,’ ‘‘ Born to Luck,” &e. | This day. 
‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6:. . 
IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A. S.C. Wallis. 

“It is truly refreshing in these days to come upon a work of such unquestion- 
able excellence...... There are characters in the book that should live beside 
Romola and Tito, Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcome. It is as artistic a story as 
it is excellent.’’—Spectator. 


yr - aT, \ Ir 
NEW-ONE-SHILLING BOOKS. 
A NEW LIFE of GENERAL GORDON, 
Crown 8vo, pp. x.-172, ls. 
The HERO SACRIFICED. 
FIFTH THOUSAND.—One Shilling. Sold everywhere. 
FOREWARNED! By E. M. Abdy- Williams, Author of 
“Two Ifs,” “ For His Friend,” &e. 

Tf there be any reader who can take it up at the beginning of the evening and 
go to bed before the terrible Forewarning has been realised, fiction is not for 
them.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Nervous people should not read it at midnight.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

** Enough to tickle the most inured palate.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

*€ An illustration of the better effect a novelist may obtain by concentrating the 
powers upon a story in one volume.”—Queen. 

“ Highly sensational... ..After the manner of Hugh Conway’s stories, but better 
written.”’—Literary World. 


The MARCH of the STRIKERS. By John A. Bevan, 


a. 18 
** Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of 
Hood.” —Perthshire Advertiser. 
**A powerful story.”—Society. 
“ Deserves to be widely read.’’—Schoolimaster, 
“A dramatised version would find immediate favour, while the fight between 
the strikers and the troops would bring the house down.’’—Knowledyge. 














TIME. New Series. No. 5 (May), Is. 


KARL BLIND.—Rvssi4 anD ENGLAND. 

EDWARD LEGGE (Founder of the Whitehall Review).—“ Soctrry ” JouRNALISM 
EXPLAINED. 

LEOPOLD KATSCHER.—TueE Broop anp Firnr MOVEMENT. 
article in National Review.) 

A. SONNENSCHEIN.—Tue Truru asout ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

WILLIAM SHARP.—PRESENT ASPECTS OF ART. 

J. ADDINGTON SYMON 2k Kreis. VIII. 

WILLIAM SIME.—CrabDLe an Chaps. 16-19, 

A. M.—Time’s Footsteps FOR THE MONTH. 

CriticaL Notices aNo Revrews.—Tue Best Booxs.—A CiassiFrep BiBiio- 

GRaPHY—and other Articles, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 





{Continuation of 


Part II. 
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SMITH, ELDER, - AND 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 





Nearly ready, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. 


By his Brother-in-Law 


, GEORGE BOMPAS, 


Editor of ** Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.”’ 





Ready this day, 8vo, price 12s 6d. Volume I. of a New 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 


Translation, in 4 vols., of “Don Quixote.” 


DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. 


By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 


A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by JOHN ORMSBY, Translator of ‘“‘The Poem of the Cid.” 


*«* The subsequent Volumes will be published at intervals of a month. 


eS In his Introduction, Mr. Ormsby states the reasons which induced him to make an entirely new Translation of “ Don Quixote,” and gives a Sketch of the Life 
and Works of Cervantes, The Appendix to the Translation will comprise, among other features, an Alphabetical List of the Proverbs introduced in the 
book ; an Account, Critical and Bibliographical, of the Spanish Romances of Chivalry ; and a Concise Bibliography of “ Don Quixote ” and its Translations, 





Now ready, price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


VOLUME II. (ANNESLEY- 


BAIRD), Royal 8vo, OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at Intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected that the work will 
be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRESS 


The SPECTATOR. 
“We receive with most cordial welcome the first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ a work long-needed, often contemplated, ahd 
at least once commenced, but during the last 130 years never achieved......The 
volume before us is deserving of very high commendation, as being in most points 


far in advance of any yet attempted. No more competent editor could be found for 
such a work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, and the list of contributors shows that he | 
has obtained the co-operation of men who have distinguished themselves in several | 
departments of literary research. In his prospectus, the editor has referred to the | 


German and Belgian dictionaries now in progress, and has stated that it is the 
intention to provide a dictionary for our own nation worthy of taking a place 
beside them...... If the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography?’ contiones as it has 
begun, it will not only be entitled to a place beside these dictionaries, but as much 
above them as they are above the two great French collections.” 


NOTICES OF VOLUME I. 


| The ATHENEUM. 

| “For years past there has been abundant need of an exhaustive work on English 
| biograpby...... Itis tothe exertions of a publishing firm and a private man of letters 
that we owe the present noble undertaking. An examination of the first of the fifty 
volumes of which it is to consist, shows that the expectations which have been 
formed concerning it will not be disappointed. In fulness, in thoroughness, and in 
general accuracy it leaves little or nothing to be desired. It compares very favour- 
ably with its two foreign models in most essential points, and in one, at least, it is 
| distinctly superior. Neither the German nor the Belgian dictionary indicates the 
| sources from which the matter in the text has been drawn with equal completeness 
j; and precision, A careful bibliographical note is appended to even the shortest of 
| the article:; and in some of the longer ones this note becomes nothing less than an 
) exhaustive critical digest, the utility of which can scarcely be rated too highly.” 





Twentieth Volume of the Standard Edition of the 
WORKS OF W. 


Ready this day, with 12 Full-page Illustrations and 35 Wood Engravings. 


COMPLETE 


CATHERINE : 


M. THACKERAY. 


Large 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A STORY — MEN’S WIVES — THE BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY, 


3 Illustrated by the Author, Luke Fildes, A.R.A., and R. B. Wallace. 
This Edition will be completed in Twenty-six Volumes, and will include some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which have not before been 


collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


LuxE, it will be the largest and handsomest edition that has been published. 


It is being printed from new Type on fine paper, and with the exception of the EDITION DE 


Twenty Volumes have been published, and a New Volume will be 


issued on the 1st of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series. 





For a VIVID ACCOUNT of a Pens in CENTRAL ASIA, | 


The MERV OASIS: Travels and 


Adventures East of the Caspian during the years 1879-80-81, including Five 
Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. By Epmonp O’Donovan, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 
similes of State Documents. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 
Or the SAME WORK EPITOMISED as 
MERV: a Story of Adventures and 


Captivity. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bos- 


wortH Smitu, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School; Author of “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” 


** Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c, Sixth Edition, with new Appendix on | 


With Portrait, Map, and Fac- 


On April 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 25. 


‘The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


ContTENTS, : 
| Court Royal. By the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,”’ &. Chap. 5. 
Crudge, Solicitor.—Chap. 6. The Ducal Family.—Chap.:7. Beavis.—Chap. 3. 
| ° The Marquess. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
'The Humours of Parliamentary Elections. 
No. 1L Welham Square. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
|The Rise and Progress of Photography. 


Rainbow Gold. By David Christie Murray. Book III.—How John Smith 
and Job Round grew to be one and the same for General Conivghame. 
Chaps. 1-3. 


Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, an Index, Portraits, and Maps, 2 vols. la:ge | 


crown 8vo, 21s. 

** Perhaps the best biography of an Anglo-Indian ever written. The author 
has added an appendix of thirty pages, intended to prove beyond all doubt that 
his attack upon the character of Major Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, was well 
justified......It is impossible to read the evidence given by Mr. Bosworth Smith 
without coming to his conclusion.””—Spectator, 


Recently published, crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 1s 6d. 


‘STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare, Author of * Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central India 
* Wanderings in Spain,’’ &, 





New Volume of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S Popwlar 2s Library. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 


cover, price 2s. 


Foolscap Svo, boards, pictorial 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


—— 
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Lonpon : Printed by JouHn CampsBEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


° 


Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 25th, 1835, 
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